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NOTABLE ARTICLES IN JANUARY 


The articles to appear in January will be remarkable for their 
variety and popular appeal. 


Austin F. Hawes will :give an accurate 2%d picturesque account 
of the Life and Work of a Forest Ranger. 


Mrs. Grant Williams will give a timely, detailed and vivid 
sketch of Egyptian Life in the Time of Tutenkhamon. 


Henry Seidel Canby will print a helpful paper suggesting the 
sort of books that should go into a Boy’s Library. 


James Sharp Eldredge will describe from rich experience the 
* most remarkable of new occupations, the Business of Flying. 
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EARACHE 


HERE are two good reasons why we 

should not have earache. In the first place 

it hurts “like fury,’’ and in the second it is 
sometimes a symptom that serious trouble is 
beginning. People used to be more likely to 
disregard the warning than they are in these 
days of ear specialists. You will hear men and 
women of sixty years or so laugh and say 
‘Why, I was brought up on earache! We 
thought nothing of it; it was regarded as one of 
the drawbacks of being a child!” 

We have changed all that, and sometimes the 
danger lies in too much anxiety, for every 
earache does not betoken serious mischief. 
Some children seem to have earache with little 
provocation. Often it is found to be an exten- 
sion, a sort of flaring up, of a chronic catarrhal 
state, and adenoids are generally present. The 
nerve system of the ear communicates with the 

‘nerve system of other parts of the head and 
face, so that a pain in the ear may be only 
sympathetic and not signify trouble in the ear 
itself. Any one who has suffered with an 
ulcerated throat is familiar with the sharp 
pain that shoots up into the ear during swallow- 
ing. 

When we come to the really serious troubles 
that may cause earache we move into the prov- 
ince of the ear specialist, whose services; when 
required, should be sought without delay. Of 
the real troubles one of the most serious is 
suppurative otitis media, which means in- 
flammation of the middle ear attended with the 
formation of pus. The ordinary person and even 
doctors did not always regard the trouble with 
sufficient seriousness; the reason is that as a 
rule it did not cause much pain. Today we 
know that it is inadvisable to allow pus to 
form anywhere in the body, especially in the 
ear. Finally any persistent inflammation in the 
ear should at once lead to an examination for 
signs of tuberculosis. 
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THE RIGHT TO HER NAME 

“CNVALLY,”’ Patricia said timidly. 
Sally Kennedy leaned back with her 

hands clasped behind her head and 
studied her roommate with amused eyes. 
“T wonder,’’ she remarked musingly, “if anyone 
in the world was ever more unsuited to her 
name than you are. A girl named Patricia 
should be tall and strong and daring. Instead 
of screwing her courage up for half an hour 
before she can get to the point of saying some- 
thing she should take me by the shoulders, 
bang me over the head with my mathematics 
book and say, ‘Now get to work and don’t let 
me hear a word out of you till you’re ready for 
that exam!’ But you—you’re timid. You should 
have a nice soft little name like Beth or Dot.” 

“Oh,” Patricia gasped, ‘‘how did you know?” 

“About names? Because it’s written all 
over you.” 

Sally’s hands were still clasped behind her 
head, but the look in her eyes changed. “‘Patri- 
cia,’ she asked abruptly, “‘what makes you 
care so? It’s my life, not yours. And if I choose 
to spend it in good times rather than in 
drudgery, how do you know that I’m not wiser 
than you after all? Living is living, not mulling 
over books.” 

“Because,” Patricia replied steadily, though 
the color mounted in her face, ‘‘because it’s in 
you to do so much if you only would. Why, you 
could go miles beyond me with a quarter of the 
study I have to put on things and—”’ 

“But what for? I’m never going to teach.” 

“And because,” Patricia went on, “I just 
can’t bear to have Sally Kennedy a slacker.” 

Sally dropped her hands and stared at her. 
“A what?” she asked coldly. 

“T can’t say it again!’’ Patricia cried. ‘“‘Oh, 
Sally dear, don’t you see? The government 
would have counted anybody a slacker these 
years past who refused to do the best that was 
in him. And life needs your best, Sally. Oh, 
don’t you see it, dear?” 
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There was silence in the room. Patricia 
waited; her heart was beating heavily. Would 
Sally ever forgive her? It seemed ages before 
Sally looked up. Patricia could not read what 
was in her face. 

“Patricia,” she said quietly, “I take back 
what I said about your name. You have the 
right to it if ever anyone had.” 
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A PISTOL IN A BOOK 


WV JHILE visiting in an old farmhouse in 
West Virginia, writes a contributor, I 
discovered between the covers of a 
book a curious reminder of the Civil War. I 
had been looking over some volumes that had 
been slowly accumulating through three gener- 
ations. There were several textbooks of former 
days—among them was a thick octavo, Ana- 
lecta Graeca Majora, bound in stout leather; 
it was perhaps a hundred years old. The work 
was in Greek and had a Latin preface. 

Idly turning over the pages, I found two or 
three hundred leaves that were cut in a peculiar 
manner. For a moment I was puzzled why the 
book should have been so mutilated. Then I 
noticed that the hollow made was exactly 
in the shape of a pistol. The work had evidently 
been done with a chisel, for the edges were 
smooth. When the book was closed it looked like 
any ordinary book; it made an excellent hiding 
place for a small firearm. 

On mentioning the matter to my host I 
learned that during the Civil War the owner of 
the house had been suspected. of being a 
Southern sympathizer, and that he had been 
accused of keeping a large number of firearms 
upon the place for use if there should be a 
secessionist uprising. The authorities made 
frequent visits in search of weapons, and all 
firearms were seized except one small pistol, 
which he had concealed in that cunning manner. 
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ANOTHER FROG WITH AN APPETITE 
FOR SNAKES 
A NUMBER of years ago, writes a cor- 


respondent who was interested in our 

account of the Texas frog that swallowed 
a snake, when I was a child about ten years old 
I saw while on my way to a spring for a pail of 
water the head and front part of a snake waving 
in the bushes. Afraid though I was of snakes, 
that particular snake was acting in such a 
peculiar manner that I took a long stick and 
parted the bushes to see what was wrong with 
it. 

There on the ground was a large frog with 
about half of the snake in its mouth. I felt 
sorry for the snake, so I hit the frog with the 
stick, and it let go. The snake, which was 
about a foot long, went one way, and the frog 
the other. 

I have since told the story to different people, 
but no one seems to believe it. And I have 
never met any one who knew that a frog would 
swallow a snake. For that reason I was glad to 
see the story in The Companion about the 
Texas frog. Some people have said to me that 
perhaps the snake I saw was swallowing the 
frog, but that could hardly be unless it was 
swallowing the frog with its tail instead of 
with its mouth! 
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ADVICE TO MOTHERS 


ERE is a domestic receipt, published in 
the Progressive Grocer, that all mothers 
should try. Those who have tried it re- 

port that the result is most satisfactory. 
If you want to preserve children, follow these 
directions: 


Take 
1 large grassy field 
1-2 dozen children 
2 or 3 small dogs 
A pinch of brook and pebbles 


Mix children and dogs well together and put 
them in field, stirring constantly. Pour brook 
over pebbles; sprinkle field with flowers; spread 
over a deep blue sky and bake in the sun. When 
brown, remove and set to cool in a bathtub. 
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THE DOCTOR SAYS IT WITH BOOTS 


STRANGE fact about the medical men 
of England is that they don’t care to be 
called by their professional _ titles. 

Except on official occasions, says the Argonaut, 
an English medical man had rather you called 
him ‘“‘mister” than “doctor.” 

A Harley Street specialist of great renown 
was golfing one morning when an acquaintance 
shouted to him cheerily across the links: 
“Good morning, doctor!” 

The specialist shouted back in a gruff voice: 
“Good morning, wholsale dealer in boots and 
shoes!”’ 
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ASSURANCE AND INSURANCE 


HREE times the red-faced “‘prospect’”’ had 

pushed the young Scotch insurance agent 

down a long flight of stairs. The third time 
he turned to his work, satisfied that he had 
seen the last of the persistent young man. 

But no! The door opened, and a smiling 
Scotch face peered in. “‘Weel now,” said the 
agent, “‘we’ve hed our little bit of fun together; 
so, all joking aside, how aboot the insurance?” 
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} on New Ingersoll Yankee in its 


cheery red box makes a fine Christ- 


mas gift. 


This new model has the dependability 
that everyone expects in an Ingersoll, 
and in addition has many new features 
of grace and beauty, such as the antique 
bow and crown, closer casing and a new 


dial. 


Price, $1.75. 


Your dealer can show you Ingersolls to 


fit every purse and purpose. 


Sizes for 


men and women, boys and girls. Radiolite 
dials that tell time in the dark. Jeweled 
models in nickel and gold-filled cases. 


The New Junior 
$3.50 
Handsome, newand 
improved model. 
Thin; 12-size; solid 

nickel case. 


Prices from 
$1.75 to $11.00 


$3 -50 
For women, girls 


and small boys, 


Waterbury 
$5.50 


A jeweled watch, 
12-size; nickel case. 
Combines stamina 
with style. 
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O GREGORY leaped from the 
pone. intercepted the ball and 
beyond the centre of the field 
sent it sailing through the air 
toward the basket. It struck the 
backboard with a resounding 
thump and glanced down to the 
left. A second later the whistle blew sharply. 
“None of that, Jo!” Miss Bradley, the 
coach, exclaimed. ‘“‘(Haven’t I told you be- 
os that, we have no use for grandstand 
" ae Bad not followed the play to its con- 
clusion, had not seen Marjorie Mansfield, 
the other forward, catch the ball as it 
rebounded and pop it into the 
basket. 

Jo blushed. It was the first 
time that Miss Bradley had 
spoken harshly to her. Jo and 
Marjorie, roommates at school, 
were both new at Cam Arrow, 
but Miss Bradley had seen at 
the first practice that they 
were forwards of unusual abil- 
ity, and she was trying them 
on the camp team to see 
whether they were good 
enough to take the places of 
two of the older players who 
had returned as counselors. 

“You can’t make a basket 
from the other end of the 
field,” the coach went on more 
gently. “Come out here by 
yourself once in a while and 
try it if you like, but don’t 
waste the time of the whole team with any 
more of that one-man stuff.” 

Jo’s flush deepened. “I didn’t mean—” 
she began, but the coach stopped her curtly. 

“All right, but don’t do it again,” she said 
and blew her whistle for the toss-up. 

Jo went on with the practice, but her 
cheeks were hot. After the matter had been 
dismissed so summarily, how could she 
explain that she and Marjorie had been 
trying a play with which they had rolled up 
the score many times at school? That sudden 
shot from the far end of the floor had always 
surprised her opponents, and Marjorie, often 
left unguarded, had little difficulty in catch- 
ing the ball as it rebounded. To pop it into 
the basket at so close a range was easy. The 
play could be used only once or twice in the 
course of a game, but it was almost invari- 
ably successful. 

“Let me explain to Miss Bradley about 
it,” Marjorie pleaded as she and Jo were 
crossing the athletic field toward their 
bungalow a little later. 

But Jo was obdurate. “She’d think I was 
kicking,” she answered inelegantly, viciously 
jerking her middy tie into place. “It is a 
shame, though,” she added regretfully. 
“You are such a sure shot that we could make 
that play go big.” 

“Yes,” said Marjorie, laughing, * 
three feet from the basket!” 

“That’s the very thing that counts, 
though,” Jo went on earnestly. Then her 
sense of humiliation cropped out afresh. “I 
do hate to have Miss Bradley think I’m 
playing to the grandstand!” 
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Like most good basketball players, she had _ 


a whole-souled aversion to the player who 
exhibits her own skill at the expense of the 
team. To have anyone think that she could 
be so foolhardy as to try for a goal at such a 
distance! But it was easy enough to strike 
the backboard. 

At luncheon the girls were discussing the 
practice. “You'll be making baskets from the 
other end of the field in no time, Jo,’’ little 
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Helen Brent said comfortingly. She had 
never played basketball before and was 
a of the science of the game. 

Mc ag her mouth to explain, but 
pu.2 her mind and only smiled. After- 
wards she was sorry that she had not spoken, 
for strangely enough most of the girls 
thought that she had been trying for the 





basket. Most of them came from schools that 
used a three-division floor and confined the 
forwards to the third nearest their oppo- 
nents’ basket; their slogan was, ‘“Never pass 
the ball if you have a chance at the basket.” 
On the contrary under boys’ rules, to which 
Jo and Marjorie were accustomed, and which 
allow the players the 
freedom of the entire 
floor, the ability to pass 
’ the ball marks the good 
player and makes for 

good team work. 

That year Camp Arrow and 
the surrounding camps had 
agreed to use boys’ rules, and, 
although Jo and Marjorie were 
at first the only ones at Camp 

Arrow who were familiar with them, 
joy new regulations, had proved popu- 
ar. 

During the next few days the bas- 
ketball field was seldom empty. The 
first inter-camp game of the season was 
to be played on Friday, and Camp 
Arrow meant to come home with a 
victory. Jo, who had temporarily for- 

, gotten her hurt, threw herself into 
ractice with more than ordinary vim. 

She and Marjorie played together like 
clockwork; the second squad was pow- 
erless against them. In the course of 

the game Grace Lane, a guard on the 

first team, blocked a play at the other 

end of the field and passed the ball to 

Jo, who with her customary long swing 
shot it toward the backstop. Too late ne 
remembered! 


Miss Bradley’s mouth tightened, but she 
said nothing until the end of the practice. 
Then, “Report with the second team to- 
morrow, Josephine,” she said. ‘Adelaide 
Burton, you'll play forward with Mar- 
jorie.’ 

The girls were silent. Adelaide turned a 
pitying, apologetic face toward Jo as they 
all left the field. “I’m not a quarter as good 
as you are!”’ she protested. 

“What nonsense!” Jo exclaimed. The 
realization that she had gained the affection 
of the other girls kept her voice y. 
“You're a sweet thing to say that, Adelaide, 
but I know you’re going to give Camp Red 
Bird a run for its money on Friday.” 

Miss Bradley was worried over the epi- 
sode. She felt vaguely that something had 
escaped her—an all too unusual occurrence, 
the girls who were in her bungalow would 
have agreed. But if she expected an explana- 
tion or a plea for mercy from Jo, she was 
disappointed. 

On Wednesday and Thursday mornings 
Jo promptly took Adelaide’s at Bo on the 
second team and played her hardest. 
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“After guarding Jo I can guard 

ge Grace Lane — 
“She made me work as I have 
never worked before!” 

Jo had put her so much on her 
mettle that when the big day 
arrived Grace did not allow her 
Red Bird forward to score a single point. 
Adelaide and Marjorie did their best, but 
they lacked team work, and so at the end of 
the first half the score stood four to four. 

The second half was a tussle, and neither 
side scored until the last minute. Then 
Grace’s opponent, exasperated beyond 
endurance, poor girl, made a frantic snatch 
at the ball, which Grace was holding. A free 
throw was awarded to Camp Arrow, and 
Marjorie—good, steady Marjorie—popped 
the ball into the basket, and the score was 
five to four. Then the whistle blew. 

In the joy of her victory Jo flung her arms 
round her friend, completely forgetful of 
self. Miss Bradley looked at her curiously. 
The girl had stuff in her, for a fact! 

The other counselors were ———- in 
their protests against Jo’s being rel ated to 
the second squad. “I tell you, Brad,” Miss 
Alden, her particular chum, insisted, “when 
that red head of yours gets the better of 
a eyes you're just a leetle mite apt to act 
ras ”? 


“T know it,” the other admitted, “but 
that wasn’t the case this time, Allie. I gave 
her two chances, but she was clearly trying 
to play to the grandstand, and that’s impos- 
sible in any game.” 

“Don’t I know it?” Miss Alden admitted 
feelingly. “After all the trouble I have with 
these youngsters with trick serves!” 

She was the tennis instructor and ex- 
tremely popular with the girls. Jo and 
Marjorie knew that she was fond of them, 
and they considered themselves as fortunate 
to be in her bungalow. 

Miss Alden said no more about basketball; 
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no counselor likes 
to interfere in an- 
other’s affairs. 

Miss Bradley knew that her team, 
though they played a good defensive game, 
lacked the sharp offensive of former years. 
It is not enough to keep the other side from 
scoring; unless a team possesses at least one 
good forward it will sooner or later go down 
to defeat. And Marjorie without Jo grew 
uncertain and lacking in confidence. 

The season went on. Camp Arrow played 
this camp or that, winning but always by a 
small margin. Jo watched the games from 
the sidelines with a certain amount of bit- 
terness, but she did not let up for a moment 
in her practice. Once or twice she got into 
a game for a few minutes, but she always 
played up to Marjorie, afraid to trust 
herself. 

“T am going to give her another chance,” 
Miss Bradley said to Miss Alden one day as 
they went down to the dock at swimming 
hour. “She has practically made that second 
team—has whipped them into shape as no 
coach could do it. I really believe she is 
cured.” 

“And I don’t believe she ever had the 
disease!’’ Miss Alden replied and laughed. 

Jo’s chance came sooner than Miss 
Bradley had intended. For years the cham- 
pionship of the Intermont League had lain 
between Camp Moose Lake and Camp 
Arrow, and the game between them was the 
crowning event of the season. Now, how- 
ever, rumors began to circulate that a cer- 
tain Camp Pines, new to the league, had not 
lost a game thus far. To be beaten by the 
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seasoned warriors of Moose Lake was one 
thing; to be beaten by an obscure rival was 
unthinkable! So the girls redoubled their 
efforts in practice. 

Nevertheless, on the day of the game as 
the cars from Camp Pines swung down the 
drive round the corner of the lodge there was 
a general sinking of hearts in Camp Arrow. 
For the visiting team in their green uni- 
forms’ resembled nothing so much as a 
group of young oak trees, so sturdy and 
invincible did they appear. 

Miss Bradley was taken by surprise. She 
had rather expected that her team would 
walk away with the game, and when at the 
end of the first quarter the score stood two to 
nothing in favor of the visitors she was 
alarmed. At the beginning of the second 
quarter Marjorie amid great applause tied 
the score. After that the Camp Arrow 
guards managed to keep their opponents 
from scoring. Consequently by the end of 
the first half excitement was running high. 

But a surprise was in store for the Arrow 
contingent. As the teams resumed their 
positions for the second half a gasp of dismay 
went up from the Arrow supporters; for the 
player whom Grace Lane had been guarding 
had been taken out, and in her place stood a 
girl nearly a head taller than the quick 
little guard. : 

Again the play was fast and furious, but 
now the referee’s whistle interrupted it. 
Grace, nearly frantic with trying to keep up 
with her long-legged opponent, was over- 
guarding, and in the first three minutes 
three fouls were called against her. Camp 
Pines shot two of the fouls, so that the score 
stood four to two in their favor. 

Then it was that Grace went to pieces, 
Knowing that another foul would put her 
out of the game, she became too cautious, 
and before time was called her forward had 
slipped the ball into the basket twice. Eight 
to two and only seven minutes more to play! 
What wonder that Miss Bradley’s face was 
worried as she considered the line-up for the 
last quarter! 

“Take me out, please,” Adelaide, weary 
and penitent, pleaded. “I didn’t even get my 
hands on the ball the last time.” 

“You were heavily guarded,’ Miss 
Bradley answered absently. Then, ‘‘Jo, take 
Adelaide’s place.” 

The girl tore off her sweater, but just as 
she was about to step out on the field Mar- 
jorie rushed up to the coach. ‘“‘Miss Bradley,” 
she exclaimed, ‘‘may Jo and I use an old 
play of ours? It might do some good.” 

Miss Bradley nodded. “I think I may 
trust you both to use your own judgment,” 
she said with one of her rather infrequent 
smiles, which made Jo forget all the bitter- 
ness of the past weeks. 

The Camp Pines girls, a bit over confident 
now, relaxed a little as the fourth quarter 
began. But when Marjorie’s guard found the 
new forward blocking her long passes that 
before had been so successful she became so 
alarmed that she forgot Marjorie for a 
moment. In that moment Jo, seeing that her 
own chance for a goal would be spoiled by 
the two tall guards, passed the ball to the 
left round them, and before 
they realized it Marjorie had 
made a basket. Eight to four! 

The gloomy silence that 
had fallen on Camp Arrow 
changed to hubbub when they 
saw Jo’s tactics. Again and 
again her fierce playing caused 
both guards to turn their 
attention to her. Thus Mar- 
jorie was left free several 
times. Once she made a goal 
from the field. Twice fouls 
were called on the over-zeal- 
ous opposing guards, and both 
times Jo scored a point on 
her free throw. Eight to eight, 
and only three minutes to 
play! 

As the ball went back to 
the middle of the field after 
the last point the Pines cen- 
tre, desperate now, out- 
jumped her opponent. But 
Grace Lane, who had re- 
gained her confidence, in- 
tercepted the ball. The 
centres were struggling to 
evade each other. There 
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was slight chance that the Arrow girl could 
capture the ball if it were passed to her. In 
perilous indecision, Grace dribbled the ball. 
Then Jo’s tall figure shot ahead of the cen- 
tres. The ball flashed into her hands, and she 
whirled about. With an aim that was almost 
comically deliberate in contrast with the 
furious playing of the past few minutes she 
shot the ball high into the air toward the 
basket. It struck the board a foot or so above 
the rim and—no, it didn’t glance down to 
the left! It dropped cleanly through the 
meshes! 
Half a minute later the whistle blew. 
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E were in need of a light 
driving horse at the old 
squire’s that summer. Cousin Theodora was 
coming home from Dakota; Addison too we 
expected to spend a fortnight with us, and 
we hoped for a general good time at our 
Maine farm. A business trip had taken me 
to Boston for a few days, and on the morn- 
ing after my arrival there I chanced to see a 
horse sale advertised for that afternoon at 
the horse-car stables. Trolley cars were then 
taking the place of the slow, jingling old 
horse ears, and the transportation company 
was disposing of its horses. Fifty were to be 
sold at auction or otherwise. It occurred to 
me that I might get a pretty good horse at 
a bargain, and I proceeded to the stables 
at the hour appointed. 

Persons familiar with such sales may 
perhaps smile and surmise that I little 
knew what usually goes on at such occa- 
sions. Indeed I had no experience to guide 
me, but I was rapidly on the way to acquir- 
ing all I lacked. Often there is a great deal 
to be learned at a horse sale—or shortly 
afterwards. 

Not nearly so large a crowd had gathered 
as I had expected to see. Fewer than sixty 
persons were there. Four were women; the 
men seemed to be mostly of the horse- 
jockey type. One lumberman who was look- 
ing for horses for his logging camps was a 
larger buyer than all the others together; 
he bid off twenty. The horses were rather 
poor in flesh and seemed to be in low spirits. 
They were led out from their stalls in little 
groups of three or four for prospective 
purchasers to inspect. Attention, I noticed, 
seemed to be directed mainly to their feet. 
One of the women, a smart young person 
who had a whip in her hand and who ap- 
peared to know exactly what she wanted, 
oraered the hostler to raise and show her 
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As the cheering crowd surrounded Jo, 
Miss Bradley pushed her way through. 
“Why didn’t you tell me you could make 
goals like that?” she demanded. 

“Because I never made one before,’’ Jo 
replied, laughing. “You see, it was like 
this—” And she told of the play that she and 
Marjorie had so often used before and of her 
surprise at the outcome of it this time. 

Now when Miss Bradley finds beginners 
who try to make goals from unlikely posi- 
tions she shows them that play of Jo’s and 
Marjorie’s; in that way she has reduced 
“one-man stuff” to a minimum. 
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the forefeet of each horse she examined. 
“That will do,” she would then say, but 
she made no other comment. Apparently 
she had no words to waste there. An air of 
watchfulness prevailed. Scarcely anyone 
said a word except the auctioneer, and even 
he said little and spoke in low tones. The 
bidding too, when there was any, appeared 
to be done mostly by nods or by holding 
up fingers—all of which astonished me, for 
I had expected to see bustle and interest 
and hear sharp rival bids. 

Once a buyer asked the auctioneer with 
a laugh whether he would warrant a certain 
horse as sound of wind. 

“Oh, yes,” the auctioneer replied dryly, 
“T warrant that horse can breathe.” He 
looked round and added, “The car company 
warrants nothing. Here are the horses; take 
them or leave them.” 

A good many failed to find purchasers; 
no one bid for them, and the men led them 
back to their stalls. Once or twice I detected 
winks passing from the stablemen to the 
buyers. For the most part the horses were 
an uninteresting lot. Thirty-five had been 
brought out, and I had about concluded 
there was none that would answer our 
purpose, when they led forth a little group 
of four, one of which at once took my eye— 
a pretty sorrel filly with a white face, pink 
nose and three white stockings. 

“Five years old and maybe six,” the 
auctioneer said and raised the filly’s lips 
to show her teeth. ‘“Has only worked one 
year on the line. The sweetest-tempered 
little creature that ever champed a bit.” 

Evidently that was true, for the mare 
touched my cheek with her delicate pink 
nose when I approached, and her gentle 
eyes followed me in a most endearing 
manner. She was a finely moulded little 
animal with slender legs—just the horse 
for women folks to drive and handle, I 
thought, and I determined to buy her. I 
looked for spavins and other bunches, but 
could see none. Observing interest, the 
auctioneer went on praising her. I noticed 
that several of the jockeys were looking 
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at me curiously. They may have winked 
at one another, but I went on conscientiously 
looking the mare over. 

“Do you know her name?” I asked the 
auctioneer at last. 

He did not, but the smart young lady 
with the whip spoke across the crowd. “Her 
name is Cissy Doe,”’ she said jocosely. 

“Yes, I remember now,” said the auc- 
tioneer. “That is her name. She is a sister 
to John Doe, whom you have no doubt 
heard of.” 

Evidently they were “guying” me a bit 
but I affected not to notice it and stepped 
back for the bidding to begin. Secretly I 
had resolved to pay as high as a hundred 
dollars for the filly if I could not get her 
for less, The auctioneer called for bids, 
and after a few minutes some one said, 
“Fifteen dollars,” which astonished me. I 
saw several looking in my direction, but I 
held back till a jockey called eighteen; then 

said “Nineteen.” Another jockey bid 
twenty; and after that numbers of the 
fraternity went on raising me dollar by 
dollar to thirty. 

Thereupon the young lady with the whip 
appeared to turn my friend; she looked 
across and shook her head slightly. I guessed 
that she knew more than I did, and that her 
advice might be worth following. I drew 
back to the rear of the gathering to indicate 
that I was done. Meanwhile some one had 
bid thirty-one. 

The auctioneer redoubled his efforts and 
went on for some time. At last after he 
began to say “Going, going” I bid thirty- 
two and turned to go away. But the auc- 
tioneer cried, ‘Gone to that fellow who is 
walking off,” before I was out of hearing. 

Secretly elated, I returned, paid for Cissy 
Doe and arranged to have her taken to the 
wharf to be shipped by steamer to Portland. 

The young lady with the whip was still 
looking on. As I passed her she said, “They 
got you.” I was about to ask what she 
meant, but she turned away as if she thought 
that further good advice would be wasted 
on me. 

Thad planned to go home next day, and I 
proceeded to Portland that evening to see 
to the trans-shipment of my new horse up 
into the country by rail. 

I was holding her halter at the home 
station when the old squire, who had come 
to meet me, drove up. 

“What do you think of her, sir?’ I asked 
after he had looked my new purchase over. 

“She is a. pretty little thing, prett as a 
doll,” he replied. ‘Sound, is she? And what 
did you have to pay?” 

He looked astonished when I told him. 
“Something is wrong with her, I’m afraid,” 
he said. 

I explained about the sale, but the old 
gentleman still looked doubtful. 

We started for home; the old squire drove, 
and I-sat on the seat beside him, leading 
Cissy by her halter behind the wagon. We 
were no more than out on the road when 
she stumbled, lurched forward and _ fell 
heavily. 

“Ah!” the old squire said and looked at 
me significantly. “That ac- 
counts for the price, doesn’t 

it?” 

But I was inclined to attrib- 
ute it to the motion of the 
steamer. 

We had much difficulty in 
getting the mare on her feet 
again; she seemed to have no 
courage to try to get up, but 
lay inert. 

Before we got home, she 
fell again. I took little pleas- 
ure in showing my new horse 
to the family at the farm. | 
still hoped the stumbling 
might be owing to the motion 
of the sea, however, and next 
day hitched her up in a light 
wagon and started to drive 
to the Corners for the mail. 
I was on the lookout for 
stumbling and held her well 
in, but despite all my 
caution she fell on the 
meadow-brook hill and 
broke a shaft. 

After that we were sure 
there was som: serious 
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weakness in the filly’s fore legs and took 
counsel of several horse doctors. On my 
return to Boston—for I was then corre- 
spondent foracity periodical—I made a point 
of visiting the stables where I had bought 
little Cissy and inquired about her. It was 
the horse-car service, they said, that had 
spoiled, perhaps partly paralyzed, her 
forefeet and knees. Pulling with all her 
strength on the hard cobblestone pavement 
to start the heavy cars loaded with people 
had been too much for the poor little crea- 
ture. The cars were constantly stopping 
for passengers and had to be started again, 
often uphill. Cissy’s mate was not so quick 
to start or so free and willing to pull. He 
learned to shirk and let Cissy start the car 
alone. She always pulled promptly at the 
word and did her best, and, oh, how the 
sparks would fly from her little shod feet 
on the cobblestones! 

But one year of such cruelty—for it was 
nothing less—had ruined those slim little 
legs. She was too delicate, too nervous for 
such heavy labor. She would still pull at the 
word and then stumbleand fall, disheartened. 
From a horse-buyer’s point of view she was 
valueless, even dangerous for driving. 

The old squire thought that with rest and 
kind treatment the filly might perhaps 
regain the normal use of her legs; and we 
turned her out to pasture throughout that 
summer and during the following winter 
kept her at the barn without work, letting 
her out in the yard for a daily frisk. She 
came to be in good flesh and fine spirits. 
Then Addison, who was home from New 
Haven for a few days, hitched her up and 
started to drive to the village; but he had 
got no farther than the meadow-brook 
hill when down went Cissy and pitched 
him out. This time she tried vigorously to 
get up, rolled partly over and broke both 
shafts. 

Addison came back leading Cissy; he 
had left the wagon beside the road. His 
temper was ruffled, and he gave me a piece 
of his mind for buying and fetching home a 
wholly worthless horse to be kept indefi- 
nitely at the farm. That indeed had been a 
matter of self-reproach with me for months. 
Grandmother Ruth too sometimes men- 
tioned the subject a little fretfully. It is 
against all New England ideas of thrift to 
keep a useless animal. 

On the morning of Addison’s misadven- 
ture poor Cissy looked so ashamed of her 
accident that none of us could help pity- 
ing her. Those gentle eyes seemed actually 
to say, “I did not mean to do it. I really 
couldn’t help it.” 

It was quite evident that.the mare was 
permanently unfit for use, and I was cast- 
ing about for some expedient to relieve the 
old farm of my injudicious purchase when 
one morning along came a keen-looking 
fellow with a drooping mustache and in- 
quired whether we had a horse that we 
wished to sell. 

“Yes,” I replied, “we have one light- 
weight filly I will sell if I can get what I 
gave for her.” 

He asked to see the animal. I took him 
to the stable, and he looked Cissy over 
critically, evidently well pleased. “What 
price do you put on her?” he asked. 

“Thirty-two dollars,” I replied. 

The fellow looked at me a moment and 
then winked. 

“Yes,” I said, “a whole lot of winks went 
with her when I bought her.”’ 

I thought that was notice enough to so 
sharp a chap as he looked to be that there 
was something wrong with Cissy. But to 
my astonishment he handed me thirty- 
two dollars without asking a question, 


merely stipulating that I should throw in 
Cissy’s halter to lead her away by. The 
entire transaction had occupied no more 


than ten minutes. 

The old squire came out just as the fellow 
was going away. 

“Well, sir, Cissy’s gone,” I said. 

“To whom?” he inquired. 

“Don’t know him,” I replied. ‘But there 
he goes down the road.” 

The old squire shaded his eyes with his 
hand and looked after him. “Unless I’m 
mistaken, that is Ferd Blaisdell, a noted 
horse jockey,” he said. “Did you tell him 
Cissy stumbles?” 

“He didn’t ask,” I said. ‘““But he winked.” 

“My son, we ought not to let him have 
her,” the old squire said. “He will go and 
put her off on some unsuspecting person at 
a good price.” 

The old gentleman seemed disposed to 
call the fellow back and would have done 
so, I think, had he not got so far away. 
“Certainly I would have told him all 
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about her if he had asked,” I said, trying 
to excuse myself. 

“Oh, I dare say he didn’t ask,” the old 

uire remarked. “He didn’t want you to 
tell him anything. The price told him all 
he wanted to know. We shall be lucky if 
trouble doesn’t come from this.” 

Almost a month passed, and then the old 
squire’s prediction was verified. We found 
ourselves indirectly concerned in a lawsuit 
to recover damages suffered by a certain 
Mrs. Sarah Ann Williams, who lived in an 
adjoining town; Blaisdell had sold Cissy to 
her for the tidy sum of one hundred and 
ten dollars. The woman, recently a widow 
and in embarrassed circumstances, had 
hitched up her new purchase, taken her 
baby, scarcely a year old, and her aged 
mother-in-law and started to drive to a 
neighboring town. But while descending a 
hill no more than a mile from home Cissy 
had fallen headlong, throwing them all out, 
giving the old lady a distressful shock and 
nearly drowning the baby in a ditch. In 
short they had a woeful experience and 
suffered injuries that put them to consider- 
able expense. 

The widow’s indignant friends hired a 
lawyer to prosecute Blaisdell for selling her 
a notoriously unsound horse. The case at 
last came into court, where Blaisdell, who 
was by no means a “truthful James,” 
pretty nearly succeeded in shifting the 
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ORE and more swiftly the 
train bowled out of the sta- 
tion. With a hand far from 
clean Bob wiped his sweaty 
forehead and tried to think. 
He must think now and 
think straight. He realized 

that the thief had been clever in having 
taken the passport as well as the money. 
Without a passport he himself might never 
be permitted to land at St. Pierre, whereas 
the thief, a native of the island, would 
have free entry. Thus the fellow had al- 
ready taken an effective step to block 
pursuit if it should last as long as that. 

“That means I’ve got to work fast,” 
thought Bob and started through the train. 
“T’ve got to grab him right now!” 

The train clattered out of the drab mining 
town with its rows of dingy cottages, its yards 
black with coal dust, its treeless, unlovely 
streets. Now came the open country—rolling 
barrens covered with scrubby conifers. Afar 
over dull horizons drifted winding sheets of 
smoke from distant collieries, and through 
the smoke an orange-hued sun glowered 
sullenly. 

Bob felt as sombre as the view. His sixteen 
years were bowed down with the misery that 
his own utter carelessness had brought upon 
him. ‘What a fool I’ve been!” he said to 
himself. ‘And what will father say after the 
way he warned me? What will Paul think of 
me?” 

Dirty and disordered and having, as a 
hasty glance at his money showed, only two 
dollars and seventy-six cents to his name, he 
pushed on through the train, looking eagerly 
about him. 

“T might get the conductor to help me,” 
he thought. “But no,’ he decided. “To 
bring a formal accusation that might prove 
false would be a serious matter.” 

Besides, Bob wasn’t the kind of boy to ask 
anybody to help him out of a scrape. He had 
got himself into it, and he intended to get 
out of it by himself. He knew he must con- 
front the man and demand his property. He 
could soon enough tell whether the man were 
guilty or not. It might mean a fight, but 
little did Bob care! As he searched one car 
after another his face was ugly with deter- 
mination, and his fists were all ready for 
business. 
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responsibility to us by testifying under oath 
that he had purchased Cissy of me as “kind, 
gentle and sound,” and that he had no 
previous knowledge that she had ever 
stumbled. 

In view of the facts the! legal gentleman 
to whom I entrusted my defense assured 
me that I was wholly blameless. But the 
jury—‘‘twelve honest men and true’— 
sensibly took the view that some one had 
grossly abused the widow’s confidence, 
and that damages in the sum of a hundred 
and fifty dollars should be paid her. 

Blaisdell, who was already in the insol- 
vency court, easily evaded the claim; but 
at that juncture the old squire, who had 
been following the details of the suit with 
growing discomfort, hitched up and, taking 
grandmother Ruth with him, drove over 
to see Mrs. Williams about it. They told 
her the whole history of poor little Cissy 
Doe, and the old squire paid the dam- 
ages that the court had awarded. I think 
he felt that we were in some degree at fault. 
Grandmother Ruth said that the widow 
was affected to tears and declared that 
they had shown themselves the only real 
friends she had; for lawyer’s fees and court 
expenses had already cost her almost sixty 
dollars. 

Altogether my visit to the horse sale at 
the car barns had put us more than two 
hundred and twenty dollars behindhand, 
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Chapter Two 
On the trail 


“He can’t get away anyhow,” he thought. 
“There’s no stop, I guess, between here and 
North Sydney. If he’s on board,—and I 
know he is,—I’ve got him!” 

But now all at once, quite contrary to his 
expectation, the train began to slow down— 
and Bob had scrutinized the passengers in 
only two cars. “Caledonia, Cale-donia!’ 
shouted a brakeman, and the train came to a 
standstill. 

Bob realized that the place must be a flag 
station, and that there was danger here of 
his losing his man. He hurried to the plat- 
form of the station and watched intently. 
No one, however, got off. The train had 
stopped only to let a couple of men climb on. 

“All abo-o-oard!”’ shouted the conductor. 

The train started again, and Bob clam- 
bered up the steps. “Well, he’s still on the 
train,” said the boy and continued on through 
the remaining cars. 

“Ticket, please!’ said the conductor, 
halting him. 

Bob had to pay a cash fare that took 
forty-five cents, reducing his money to two 
dollars and thirty-one cents. However, that 
didn’t worry him. He was on the trail of his 
pocketbook and passport. What else mat- 
tered? 

Alas for all his hopes and plans! No black- 
bearded man did he find who looked at all 
like the one who had robbed him. He went 
all the way through the train up to the 
forward door, beyond which was nothing 
except the “blind baggage’”’ end of the ex- 
press car, in which no passengers could ride. 
There wasn’t a sign of the man he wanted. 
Bob felt sick at heart and wholly lost. What 
on earth was he to do now? 

“Tt’s all off I guess,’’ he said to himself as 
he went back through the train, still search- 
ing. “He must have given me the slip. But 
how?” 

Then Bob realized that at Caledonia he 
hadn’t watched the side of the train awa 
from the platform. ‘‘Yes,” the boy decided. 
“That’s probably how he got away—slipped 
off the other side of the train. Oh, if I’d only 
thought of that!” 

As he sank into a seat in the last car he 
began to understand what a job confronted 
him. He realized now that he should have 
sought the police and made a formal com- 
plaint. His impetuous hot-headedness had 
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but the old squire did not complain. Per- 
haps he thought my education in equine 
matters was worth all the money that it 
cost. 

Really I had made some progress. In a 

little notebook that I kept in those days I 
find the following entry: : 
_ “Better have nothing to do with horse 
jockeys. If you are goimg to buy a horse, 
particularly of strangers, take a trustworthy 
person with you for a witness. Make the 
seller, whoever he is, state plainly all facts 
about the animal and before paying for it 
say to him in the presence of the witness, 
‘If this horse is otherwise than stated, this 
sale is void.’ 

“On the other hand if you are selling a 
horse or any other animal that has defects, 
make a plain statement of them, also before 
. witness. To conceal such defects or to 
allow them to go unnoticed is not only im- 
moral but a poor, cheap way of doing busi- 
ness, which will be pretty certain to turn 
out badly.” 

People may smile at those reflections, 
but I have found in them a good rule of 
conduct. 

We learned afterwards that Mrs. Wil- 
liams continued to keep little Cissy Doe 
for a number of years and made some use 
of her for light work on the farm that she 
was trying to carry on after the death of 
her husband. 


By George Allan 
England 


led him astray. And now in all probability 
the man was making off in some other direc- 
tion, laughing at his victim. - 

Bob felt so angry, so deeply sunk in de- 
spair, that he hardly noticed when the train 
rumbled into the North Sydney station. 
Dejectedly he left the car and tramped down 
the long road past scattering houses till he 
came to the cable office and then to the 
Grand Hotel, where he had left his suit case. 
There he sat down in a big rocker on the 
porch and tried to think. Midafternoon had 
come; time was passing. The Pro Patria was 
scheduled to sail at eight o’clock. If any- 
thing was to be done, it would have to be 
done at once. 

That Bob was a good deal alarmed can’t 
be denied. He knew that he was facing 
disaster. With only two dollars and thirty- 
one cents in his pocket and no way of getting 
any more the prospect looked far from 
roseate. 

“T’ve got to do something!” he kept saying 
to himself; but just what he could do wasn’t 
at all apparent. 

He couldn’t sit there idling. He needed to 
act. He got up and wandered down to the 
main street along the magnificent harbor. 
Possibly he might run across the thief there. 
But no; Bob felt convinced that the man had 
dropped off the train at Caledonia and was 
far away in some other direction. 

The sights of North Sydney, which only 
that morning had fascinated Se, had now 
lost all interest. Bob no longer had eyes for 
the shipping, the fussy tugs, the tramp 
freighters, the grim colliers or the French 
trawlers from Brest and St. Malo. The 
racket of the gigantic cranes loading iron ore 
on cars only irritated him. Nor did the tall 
wireless towers on the hill beyond the ceme- 
tery any longer excite his curiosity. He 
didn’t even notice that he himself was dirty 
and disheveled, or that now and then people 
glanced at him with curiosity and something 
like suspicion. 

After a while he drifted back to the hotel. 
Mr. Matherson, the genial proprietor, eyed 
him with wonder. ‘“‘What’ll - the matter o’ 
you, young man?” asked he. “Ye look like 
ye’d been in a fight or somethin’.” 

“Oh, nothing,”’ replied Bob. 

“Ah, but ’tis somethin’, I’m thinkin’,” 
Mr. Matherson persisted. “Yer clothes is 
tore, an’ ye’re all dirty, like. What’s amiss?” 

“Oh, I fell down in the mine yard at 
Glace Bay,’ answered Bob truthfully 
enough. “I’ve had a hard day of it. I’m 
about all in.” 

“That’s too bad,’ Mr. Matherson said 
sympathetically. ‘““Ye’d better get spruced 
up a bit, an’ ye’ll feel better.” 

He persuaded Bob te wash and had a 
kindly hotel maid take a few stitches in the 
torn trousers. That helped a bit, but it 
didn’t solve the problem how to track the 
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thief. Mr. Matherson’s shrewd eye perceived 
that something was much amiss: 

“Ye’re troubled, b’y,’”’ he said. “Oot wi’ 
it an’ let me help ye!” 

Bob’s reserve melted, and he told the 
whole story. 

Mr. Matherson listened with an occasional 
issup! tssup! of the tongue that denoted 
commiseration. Then, scratching his head, 
he walked to the telephone. ‘‘We’ll just put 
this in the hands of the authorities,” said he. 
“T think I know that Frenchy. If he’s trying 
to go on the Pro Patria, we'll have him over- 
hauled an’ get ye back yer cash, never 
fear!” 

Bob felt his spirits rise. They rose still 
higher when an officer in rather negligé 
uniform presently came in view and entered 
the hotel office. 

To him Bob gave his story all over again. 
The officer rubbed a ‘bristled chin and 
nodded. “I'll telefoam Glace Bay an’ 
Caledonia,” he promised, ‘‘an’ I'll keep an 
eye out here in town. I'll have a man at the 
Pro Patria dock too. That feller won’t git 
away to St. Pierre out of this man’s town, an’ 
ye can lay to that! He’s as good as caught 
now. Ye just stay here, young man, an’ wait. 
Keep close to the hotel. Soon as there’s any 
news I'll telefoam. I make no doubt ye’ll 
have yer cash back in time fer ye to start fer 
St. Pierre the night.” 

Therewith after a little more talk and no 
small laudation of the efficiency of North 
Sydney constables he departed. 

Mr. Matherson clapped Bob on_ the 
shoulder. ‘‘He bes a good man. Don’t ye lay 
it to yer brist so hard, b’y. Everything’ll be 
right as a rabbit now in no time!” 

Bob felt greatly relieved. Things were 
going to come out all right after all. He sat 
down and waited, and Mr. Matherson de- 
parted to the kitchen. The sun, which was 
beginning to sink behind the wireless station, 
shone redly with promise of a pleasant 
morrow. 

Inaction, however, weighed heavily on 
Bob. He couldn’t sit there doing nothing. 
Maybe if he walked about town he himself 
might catch sight of the man with the black 
beard. Perhaps the fellow had come along to 
North Sydney on a later train. At any rate 
Bob decided that no harm could result from 
a little scouting on his own hook. 

He walked down to the station and waited 
for a train to pull in, but he saw no one get 
off who at all resembled the man he was 
seeking. Coming back to town, he noticed a 
smudge of smoke to the northward. Two or 
three knots of people along the street had 
stopped to watch it. A far-off whistle was 
moaning lugubriously. 

“That’s an awful fire at Sydney Mines,” 
Bob heard one man say. “Colliery number 
two is going flat, they say.” 

“They’ve telephoned down here for our 
engine,” put in another. 

“Let’s go,’”’ suggested a third. 

Bob walked on, not at all interested in 
the distant conflagration; he had troubles 
enough of his own. 

At the hotel, however, Mr. Matherson 
greeted him with bad news. “Seems like ye 
have no luck, b’y,” said he. “Our ingine’s 
been called to Sydney Mines ’count of yon 
colliery fire, an’ our constables too. Ain’t 
had a blaze like that in three year. Ye’ll do 
better to watch the Pro Patria yerself, I’m 
thinkin’. An’ if ye see that man, call me up. 
I'll be there in jig time. We'll handle him 
together, an’ that’s as true as the light!” 

Bob made no answer. Fate, it seemed, was 
against him. He sat down and pondered. 
Mr. Matherson fussed about a little and then 
went away; after all the American boy’s loss 
was no business of his. Bob felt horribly 
alone in an unfriendly world. 

After a while, however, he determined to 
take Mr. Matherson’s advice and go down 
to wait for the arrival of the Pro Patria. 
She was due at half past six o’clock and 
would sail at eight. Bob reasoned that the 
thief would board the steamer as soon as 
possible after she got in, if indeed he had 
come to North Sydney and was planning to 
go to St. Pierre. Well, then obviously the 
only thing to do would be to keep close 
watch on the steamer. 

Bob went down to the wharf and waited. 
The sun sank, and evening began to draw 
nigh—a fact that increased Bob’s dejection. 
He despondently watched the dusk thicken 
over the barren northern hills. Far away the 
red eyes of the smelter furnaces at Sydney 
were glowering across the Bay. They seemed 
to mock him. 

“This is fierce!” he thought. “I wonder 
why the Pro Patria doesn’t show up?” 

He anxiously scanned the mouth of the 
harbor for some sign of the steamer, but in 
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He couldn’t sit there idling 


vain, He saw that no one had come to the 
wharf; perhaps everyone had gone to the 
fire at Sydney Mines. But still, should not 
some passengers be arriving? He shivered a 
little with nervousness and the: chill of ap- 
proaching nightfall, which in those northern 
latitudes is rarely mild. 

At last when seven o’clock was past and 
no steamer had arrived he spoke to a French 
sailor who was fishing with a curious net 
made of an iron hoop and knotted twine. 
The sailor, clad in a béret cap, a striped 
sweater and wooden shoes, only shook his 
head when Bob addressed him in English. 
Bob unlimbered his best high school French, 
which produced immediate results. 

“Pro Patria, monsieur?” the sailor an- 
swered. ‘‘No, she will not arrive today. She 
goes to Halifax this trip. Comprenez? She is 
delayed one day there for freight. So she will 
arrive here tomorrow. Or maybe day after 


tomorrow. Qui sait? If you are thinking of. 


going to St. Pierre you would do better to 
take the Kyle, monsieur.”’ 

“The Kyle?” Bob repeated. “Where for?” 

“For Port-aux-Basques, Newfoundland. 
Then you catch the Glencoe there.” 

“Does the Glencoe go from there to St. 
Pierre?” 

“Sometimes, monsieur. In all cases she 
touches at Grand Bank, very near St. 
Pierre. Then you cross over easily to St. 
Pierre. Ah, nom d’un nom! The fish, they do 
not come!” 

Bob felt more lost than ever. He was 
discovering a fact that every traveler in 
those parts discovers—that boats run on 
irregular schedules. Then another idea oc- 
curred to him—the Kyle was also:a boat to 
watch. Waiting for the Pro Patria was 
certainly a waste of time. 

In answer to a further question the fisher- 
man told him that the Kyle was sailing that 
evening and at no more distant an hour than 
nine. Bob walked back to the hotel, de- 
jected and angry. Part of his money should 
have gone for supper, but he was too down- 
hearted to feel hungry. Besides, he didn’t 
want to spend anything. If he had thought 
of it he might have pawned his watch for 
perhaps five dollars. But he 
didn’t think of it—which, as 
later events proved, was most 
unfortunate. 

At the hotel Mr. Matherson 
was busy with a party of tour- 
ists on their way to New- 
foundland for salmon fishing 
and paid him scant heed. Bob 
saw clearly that his misfor- 
tune had already faded from 
the old man’s mind, and he 
was too proud to importune 
him. As he stood there on the 
hotel piazza looking out into 
the gathering dusk discour- 
agement seized him. ‘This is 
a great proposition I must 
say!” he ejaculated, “I guess 
it’s up to me to do whatever 
is done!” 

Wherewith he squared his 
shoulders and set out for the 


pier of the Kyle. As he walked he realized 
something of what anybody faces when mis- 
fortune overtakes him. For the first time in 
his life he was learning that trait of human 
nature which leads men to proffer a willing 
hand to success and to turn the cold shoulder 
on failure. Bob’s face looked grim; as he 
swung downstreet toward the Reid-New- 
foundland wharf the fighting spirit in him 
was still burning despite his hunger and 
the chill in the air. 

The deep booming whistle of the Kyle 
startled him from his bitter meditations. He 
quickened his pace. Now that there seemed 
to be something definite for him to do he 
threw off his despondency. 

He made quick time to the wharf, where 
the steamer bound for Port-aux-Basques, a 
hundred miles across tempestuous Cabot 
Strait, was lying. Black smoke was pouring 
from her funnel. Bob could see her cabin 
portholes like rows of bright eyes, and his 
heart leaped. A good many people were 
drifting down to the pier, which was close 
by the ore trestles. There were travelers and 
fishermen, native and French, a few Micmac 
Indians, idlers and all the sorts and condi- 
tions of men that made up the rather un- 
kempt population of the northern settle- 
ment. 

Bob pushed through the motley crowd 
across a rough open piece of ground and 
some railway tracks and thus reached the 
pier. A train from Halifax had just pulled in 
and was discharging passengers for the boat. 
Bustle and confusion surrounded the ticket 
office and the gangplank. People were 
shouting back and forth between pier and 
steamer—people half seen and fantastic in 
the uncertain gleam of the incandescent 
lights strung along the rough-timbered roof. 

Bob shoved his way close to the gang- 
plank, watchfully peering at everyone who 
climbed - § it. Oh, if he could only catch a 
glimpse of the man with the black beard! 
Bob was nerved for instant action, for a 


* good, a fight. But the chance of that, he 
’ 


was afraid, was past. What a fool he had 

been to waste his time down there at the 

Pro Patria wharf! Why, he should have been 
waiting here all the while. 
Now—now it might be, it 
surely must be, much too 
late! 

Eagerly he watched the em- 
barkation. High above him 
loomed the black steel side 
of the great ship. Steam was 
jetting and winches and don- 
key engines racketing as the 
last of the freight swung up 
and inboard. Boys and young 
fellows were carrying hand 
baggage on the liner for the 
passengers. Hawsers splashed 
into the black water far be- 
low. Sailors were getting 
ready to pull in the plank. 

“Let go yer forra’d string 
there!” commanded a voice 
from far aloft on the bridge. 

A bell jangled in the engine 
room, and the great propeller 
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began to churn. Swirls of froth burst out 
at the stern, eddying among the spiles of 
the pier. Shouts echoed, farewells, banter, 
repartee. Hats and handkerchiefs were 
waving. The last few passengers were hurry- 
ing on board. The whistle roared again. Ina 
moment now the steamer would be under 
way. Two or three passengers only remained. 
One of them, an old gentleman with two 
heavy bags that dragged his shoulders down, 
was struggling to reach the plank. 

Bob looked up at the towering wall of 
steel. Along the rail a crowd of passengers 
were leaning; their faces could be dimly seen 
in the vague light. Above them loomed the 
belching funnel, the smoke ‘of which ob- 
scured the northern stars now peeping out 
in the pale sky. All at once Bob quivered, 
electrified by one face he saw at the rail—a 
black-bearded face that seemed to mock him! 

“The thief!’ Bob cried under his breath. 
His heart gave a great jump and seemed to 
turn clear over. Yes, there the man was! 
Though he had changed his hat and clothes, 
it was unquestionably he. 

The face disappeared. Had the thief seen 
him? Bob neither knew nor cared. It was 
enough for him that at last he had found his 
man. He turned and pushed toward the 
gangplank. 

“Wait, wait!’ panted the old gentleman 
with the heavy bags to an official at the 
plank. ‘Wait for me!’’ 

“Carry your baggage!” cried Bob and 
thrust himself forward to the old gentleman. 

The old man blinked and shook his head. 
“No, no,” he panted. “I can manage them 
all right.” 

Not to be denied, Bob seized one and 
pushed ahead, making a way for the old man 
to follow. The boy’s heart was thumping 

“hard. 

“Look alive there!’ shouted a quarter- 
master from the top of the plank. 

A couple of sailors were casting off the 
ropes that lashed the plank. Others on the 
wharf were ready to pull it back. Bob 
hustled up the steep incline with the old 
gentleman in tow. At the top he dropped the 
valise like a hot potato and wormed through 
the crowd. Giving no time for the quarter- 
master or anyone else to observe him, he 
worked toward the dark bow. Luck had 
surely favored him. He was aboard the 
Kyle and on his way to Newfoundland. 

On any boat on which passengers had to 
show their tickets before they embarked 
Bob’s plan could not have succeeded. But on 
that line no tickets would be demanded till 
the steamer reached its destination. Bob, 
however, didn’t know that; he expected 
that the purser might demand his fare at any 
moment, 

“The thing for me to do,’’ he decided, ‘‘is 
to make myself scarce and trust to luck to 
get ashore in Newfoundland. After we land I 
can nail my man.” 

That, however, meant delay. The boy was 
afire with eagerness to get his hands on the 
crook at once. So he decided to risk discovery 
and make one more attempt to find him. 

The steamer had scarcely drawn away 
from the wharf out into the blackness of the 
harbor when Bob set to work. Without 
heeding the picturesque evening scene—the 
dim-winking lights of the town, the dull red 
furnace glows across the black waters, the 
sauael lanterns of the shipping and the 
untroubled stars—he began a thorough 
search of the Kyle. Twice over he inspected 
every available place, but not a glimpse of 
the thief did he get. 

“That means he’s got a stateroom,” 
thought Bob. “So I’ll probably have to wait 
till we land. But I’ll catch him there 
sure!”’ 

Still he could not bear to give up looking. 
Again he walked back and forth, through all 
the public rooms of the steamer and along 
the decks now swept with chill ocean 
breezes. He paused a moment in his search to 
lean on the rail and to watch the dim, white 
waves crumble into foam under the bow of 
the steamer and to see the cone of radiance 
from the lighthouse on Sydney Head swing 
its wide arcs across the water. ; 

He realized that the wisest thing for him 
to do was to hunt quarters for the long night 
of travel. Obviously he didn’t want to stay 
in sight, where the purser or any of the 
quartermasters or other officers might find 
him. Well, then, where should he go? Any- 
where would do that offered a hiding place. 

He scouted round, found a black aperture 
in which an iron ladder vaguely showed and 
then, waiting a moment when the two or 
three dim figures within eyeshot didn’t seem 
to be noticing him, silently swung himself to 
the ladder and clambered down. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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T was not long after the “hold- 

up of ’94” on the M. K. & T. 

at Adair, Indian Territory, 

that the Blackstone Switch 

robbery was attempted. Bud 

Ledbetter, who came over 

from Arkansas about that 

time, told me the story. One 

point that he made especially 

clear is that when two or more determined 

men are protecting an express car robbing a 
train is a difficult business. 

Ledbetter told me the story as we sat 
after breakfast in the restaurant at Vinita. 
There were present besides Bud and myself 
only the proprietor at his counter and a 
few black waiters tidying up the room after 
the breakfast rush. 

“The Blackstone Switch fight,” said Bud, 
“was in November, 1894. I hadn’t been here 
in the Territory long. It was in the summer 
of 1894 that Bill Cook made things so lively 
in the Territory and in Oklahoma. Over on 
the Arkansas Valley road they were so 
scared that they changed their night run 
from Coffeyville to Fort Smith to a day 
run. But Cook’s gang hadn’t been particular 
about sticking to the Valley road; they had 
come over to the M. K. & T. more than 
once, and the M. K. & T. began to put 
guards in the express cars of the night trains. 

“Paden Tolbert and I used to make a 
good many of the runs on the evening train 
down. We would get into the express car 
here at six o’clock and ride clear through 
to Denison, Texas, where we arrived early 
in the morning. Then in a few hours we 
would catch number two and get back here 
at midnight. There wasn’t anything regular 
about our schedule, however. 

“One day we got word to go down to 
Muskogee to meet number two there at a 
quarter to ten and stay with her until she 
reached Parsons, Kansas, at about half 
past one in the morning. So we climbed on 
the six o’clock down train and got into 
Muskogee a couple of hours later. When 
number two came in we went into the 
express car and sat down to have a chat 
with the messenger. 

“He was a nice sort of fellow who hadn’t 
been on that route long. He’d never been 
in a hold-up; so Paden and I began to give 
it to him plain and strong about the Cook 
gang. It wasn’t necessary to stretch the 
truth either, for that outfit and several 
others that borrowed the name did some 
remarkable work in the hold-up line. And 
it was work that included a whole lot of 
shooting. 

“Paden was telling the messenger about 
the way Bill Cook could stand a man on 
his head and shake the lining out of his 
pockets when we heard the engine whistle 
for Blackstone switch. It was only about 
seven miles north of Muskogee, in the edge 
of the Arkansas River timber—no station, 
only a plain switch, and the train -never 
stopped there unless it was flagged. So we 
didn’t expect what happened. The switch 
had been opened, and without any slowing 
down we felt the old engine hit the curve 
on the siding. The next thing we knew there 
was a jerk, then another 
and another as old Jerry, 
the engineer, put on the air 
brakes and then loosened 
‘em and applied ’em again. 

“Jerry had a pretty good 
idea why the selteh was 
open. So he got those brakes 
to gripping without wasting 
any time, and the train was 
on the curve of the siding 
when it stopped; the hind 
wheels of the last car were 
still on the main track. The 
next wise thing that Jerry 
did was to fix the throttle 
so that no one could open 
it and then to go tearing off 





Jerry went tearing off 
through the bushes 
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through the bushes. Dutch Julius, the fire- 
man, also disappeared. 

“When the train stopped we heard the 
sound of shooting down towards the last 

““Tt’s the real thing this time,’ I said to 
Paden. 

“Tt sure is!’ he replied. ‘Have you got 
your irons ready, Johnson?’ 

“Johnson was the messenger, but he 
decided he wasn’t drawing pay to fight 
train robbers. He began to build up a safe 
little nest out of the packages that were in 
the car. 

“*You go to the front door,’ I said to 
Paden, ‘and I'll take a look from the back 
platform of this car.’ 

“We got to our places and listened to 
make out how the outfit was scattered and 
how many there were in it. I saw that two 
of them had struck to the timber east of 
the track, and maybe three were coming 
up the train, raking both sides to keep the 
passengers and {rain men inside. Remember, 
we were running north, and the way the 
train had stopped on the curve of the switch 
left the west side exposed like the inside of 
your arm when your elbow is crooked. 

“T called out to Paden to clear them away 
from the inside crook of the train, which he 
did with a few shots that he sent swinging 
around the corner of the car. It wasn’t a 
black night, but the best light we had to 
shoot by was the flash of the guns. We both 
kept the two in the bushes on the east busy, 
so that their shots didn’t do any damage. 
You see, they had to keep moving and 
couldn’t get our position accurately. 

“All that preliminary fighting showed us 
the game was going to be a siege. On the 
outside of that crooked arm made by the 
train a man could come up pretty near the 
express car without being exposed if he 
kept close. According to the game the rob- 
bers had fixed. up, which was to ditch the 
cars if the engineer didn’t stop, nobody 
had to pay any attention to the engineer. 
That left the whole outfit free to attack the 
express car. 

“For a few minutes the shooting let up, 
and I was hoping that they had pulled off. 
Then a number of shots came at us out of 
the bushes. I stepped back to the shelter 
of the door, and we drove the men in the 
woods out of range. Just then a shot whizzed 
in close to me and spattered against the 
car, and I saw that they were coming up on 
the outside of the crook and were jumping 
out to take a crack at my platform fort. 
The next time a bullet came too near I 
swung out, holding on to the brake wheel 
and, using my left hand sent a couple of 
bullets down. They scuttled back, and for 
a minute it was tit, tat, toe; Paden and I 
worried the bushers, and the bushers made 
dents in the ‘Katy’ rolling stock. 

“All at once something happened that 
came pretty near fixing me so that I’d be 
no good to anybody. One of the three men 
back by the coaches had crawled under- 
neath the trucks and crawfished himself 
along until he’d got under the baggage car, 
which was next to the ‘express, and- had 
found a crack between the two platforms 
to shoot through. He’d twisted himself 
around with a sort of hip-and-elbow rest 
on the ballast, and his bullet zipped so close 
to my ear that I heard its song for a month! 

«So that’s your game, is it!’ I said and 
took a shot down where I thought he was. 

“Tt was bad shooting though, both for 
me and for the fellow under the trucks; 
more bullets pounded the platform and the 
couplings than got through. Meanwhile 
Paden was busy with the boys in the woods. 

“All at once I saw a match flare up. The 
man under the car touched something to 
the flame and, leaning far out clear of the 
steps, tossed it up on my platform. It was 
a dynamite stick! 

“T moved with the speed of a toboggan 
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“TI moved with the speed of a toboggan on a steep, icy hillside” 


on a steep, icy hillside as I jumped back, 
banging the door open with my shoulder 
and slamming it shut as I fell inside. The 
stick of dynamite exploded, and the old 
car rocked like a runaway circus chariot on 
a stony road. The messenger squealed, and 
Paden yelled to me to ask if I was still able 
to talk. 

“‘T am!’ I said, jerking the splintered 
door open and jumping out to send a few 
shots down into the dark. 

“Tt was clearer work then, for the plat- 
form was mostly gone. I saw the man by 
the flash of his gun over next to the car 
wheels, and I caught him at last. He let 
out a yell for help and pulled himself back 
out of range. A couple of his friends crawled 
under to drag him out. The shooting from 
the woods stopped, and once more we had 
time to get our breath. 

“They were beaten; I was sure of that. 
I was crowing over our luck to Paden and 
was about to swing down and go up to talk 
things over, when I saw a procession coming 
round the elbow and heard a loud voice 


y: 

“Don’t shoot. We’re passengers!’ 

“When they came closer I could see them, 
six of ’em, three abreast, hands up over their 
heads, floundering in the dark on the sloping 
grade of the track. I made out the negro 
porter, the brakeman and a tall passenger 
in front. Behind the second row, close up 
to their backs, was a robber with a gun in 
each hand. He was using the two trainmen 
and the passengers as a screen. 

“Tf he could work that game, I saw they 
had us. There were plenty of passengers 
ready to walk when a gun was tickling their 
ribs, and by holding a sort of camp meeting 
round the side door of the express car the 
robbers could dynamite or batter or saw or 
do anything they pleased, and we wouldn’t 
dare shoot. I had to’ stop-that procession 
somehow. 

“When the bunch was maybe twenty 
feet away I leaned out and yelled, yelled as 
if I meant it too: ‘Lay down, all of you! 

“Tt worked. It seemed as if my voice 
knocked ’em over, and the tall passenger 
fell far out like a towering oak square into 
the middle of a ditch full of muddy water. 
The man with the guns didn’t fall down; 
I didn’t expect he would. 

“T tried to be as deliberate in my aim as I 
could, swinging out as I was and using my 
left hand. I brought my gun up from his 
feet slow; but there wasn’t much light, and 
left-handed shooting is uncertain. I caught 
him somewhere in the shoulder, and he 
turned and scooted for the rear. I didn’t 
touch him with a second shot. 

“The screen of six rose up running. The 
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tall man—a man I’d like to know—went 
into the bushes head on. The others fol- 
lowed close, and in a little while there 
wasn’t even the rustle of dead grass or 
scattered leaves to tell where they'd hid. 
Back towards the rear coaches there was 
— scurrying about; then everything was 
still. 

“We waited and listened, but we--heard 
nothing except the little sounds of the 
night. The engine had stopped panting 
long before and looked as if it were asleep. 

“T must have listened for ten minutes 
before I called out: ‘Hello, Paden?’ 

“Hello, Bud, how’s things down your 
way?’ he replied. 

““Got ’em goin’ south, I think.’ 

“Gone?” 

‘Sure.’ 

““‘Where’s the passengers an’ crew?’ 

“How do I know? I’m not their nurse!’ 

“Paden laughed and came down to my 
platform. Pretty soon a brakeman came up 
with a lantern, and the renegades crawled 
out of the bushes, the tall passenger last of 
all. The brakie told us that the coaches 
hadn’t been robbed and then went on to 
see about the engine. He found it almost 
cold, and there wasn’t a sign either of Jerry 
or of Dutch. I knew old Jerry would take 
care of himself; I guessed that he was in 
the bushes. So I put up my hands for a 
trumpet and yelled out: 

“Jerry! 

“There was no answer, so I tried again: 
‘Jerry, the robbers are all gone!’ 

“Still no answer. 

‘Jerry!’ I yelled again, ‘the robbers are 
all gone. This is Bud Ledbetter calling.’ 

““Hey?’ came a faint voice from away 
out in the bushes. 

“¢The robbers are all gone, Jerry. Come 
and start us up!’ 

“Then he came.shuffling up, fat old Jerry, 
the best engineer on the pi and | 
never was so glad to see anybody in my life. 
The fireman appeared from somewhere,— 
out of the water tank in the tender, Jerry 
says,—and in a few minutes we were scoot- 
ing on north towards Parsons. In over an 
hour’s fight we had some scarred cars, a 
shattered platform and a bunch of scared 
passengers, including the tall chap that got 
ditch water on his clothes. 

“T found out later, being somewhat con- 
cerned in running the outfit down, that 
there were five in the gang that threw the 
switch. 

“Texas Jack, whose real name was Nathan 
Reed, was the leader of the outfit. Tom 
Root, a Cherokee Indian, and two negroes, 
Buss Luckey and Bill Smith, were in the 
party. Who the fifth was I was never able 
to find out. 

“Tt was Reed that tried to dynamite me. 
Tom Root got the bullet in the shoulder; 
he served a considerable time in jail at Fort 
Smith and got out by turning state’s evi- 
dence to convict Buss Luckey and the other 
negro. 

“After that for a long time there wasn’t 
much for guards to do on the Katy.” 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


THE FAMILY BUDGET should include 
an appropriation for training in character 
building. 
Rules and Laws, however Men shall 
make them, 
Some will Keep, and some will al- 
ways Break them. 


A PERSON WHO TALKS continually 
about himself is like a chair that talks about 
its springs. A chair, remember, talks about 
its springs only when they are not. worth 
talking about. 


THE CANDY BUSINESS has not shown 
the increase that many persons predicted 
for it when prohibition went into effect. An 
interchange of experience among confec- 
tionery salesmen in recent conference 
brought out the fact that sixty per cent of 
the candy consumed in this country is eaten 
by children, in the form of sticks and 
lollypops. 


IT IS REPORTED that by injecting dyes 
into silkworm cocoons a French man of 
science has caused the silkworms to spin 
colored threads. All shades, it is said, can 
thus be obtained, and moreover the colors 
will not fade. The experiment is interesting, 
but whether the method can be used for 
commercial purposes is another matter. 
Injecting dyes into thousands of silkworms 
one at a time would be a good deal like 
inoculating all the fleas on a dog with the 
germs of sleeping sickness. 


THE PORT OF PARA, near the mouth of 
the Amazon, has a rainy season, when rain 
falls continuously, and a “dry season,”’ when 
it rains every day. “Ill see you tomorrow 
morning after the shower,” is a common way 
of making an appointment. You step into a 
cool shop to escape the burning sun, says a 
traveler, and while you are making a pur- 
chase the street outside is deluged. A clerk 
hastily closes the doors, or the place would 
be flooded. By the time you have paid your 
bill the sun is again shining brightly. But 
the shower has cooled things off. 


THE CITY OF SEOUL, now called Keijo, 
the seat of the Korean government, is a place 
of quaint dress. White is the universal color 
of outer clothing whether for men or for 
women. The women, who are short and fat, 
wear fantastic balloon cotton skirts. The 
men wear a “Mother Hubbard” robe, baggy 
trousers tied at the ankles and a transparent 
“plug” hat many sizes too small, tied under 
the chin. Long thin whiskers, great horn- 
rimmed goggles, hair put up in a queer top- 
knot to signify manhood and pipes with 
stems two or three feet long complete the 
picture. When in mourning for a male rela- 
tive a man wears an immense straw hat 
shaped like a toadstool. 


A MOTORIST who was driving through a 
small town in Canada one night was as- 
tonished to see a little red light dancing 
about close to the ground on the road ahead. 
As he drew nearer he saw that it was an 
electric bulb fed from a dry-cell battery fas- 
tened on the back of a little dog. The owner, 
a woman who was walking near by, ex- 
plained that the dog refused to stay off the 
streets at night, and that to keep him from 
being run over she had contrived the canine 
tail light, so to speak. No doubt the dog will 
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soon become familiar with the rules of the 
road—will slow down and bark at all cross- 
ings, keep always on the proper side of the 
highway and never go more than forty miles 
an hour except when he sees a cat ahead. 


od 
THE BLANKET BALLOT 


R a number of years public opinion, 
working through our state legislatures, 
has been trying to weaken the control of 

the political “machines” over nominations 
and elections and to increase the facilities for 
getting at the real will of the people on ques- 
tions of legislative importance. What if we 


have been going the wrong way about it?- 


Anyone who thoughtfully observed the bal- 
lot sheet with which he was furnished on 
last election day must have been a little un- 
easy on that point. 

One trouble is that the voter is called on to 
vote for so many candidates for so many 
offices. Of the qualifications of most of them 
he can have only the slightest knowledge or 
none at all. Another trouble is that the op- 
portunities for the kind of mistake that ac- 
cording to law invalidates a ballot are so 
numerous that thousands of votes every year 
are thrown out and go for nothing. Still a 
third trouble is that the number of referenda 
is often so great that the voter despairs of 
forming an intelligent opinion of them and 
either votes against them all or declines to 
vote on any of them. 

The ballot that confronted the Illinois 
citizen when he retired last month into the 
voting booth was three feet long and two and 
a half feet wide. It contained the names of 
three hundred different candidates. That 
was perhaps the worst of the lot, but there 
were many almost as bad. Such a ballot is 
perfectly adapted to the purposes of the 
“machine.” Most voters have neither the 
information nor the patience to find their 
way through such a labyrinth. Thousands of 
them who want to be sure to vote for the 
most important candidate of their wed will 
vote for the whole ticket, though they know 
well enough it contains the names of certain 
unfit candidates, rather than take the chance 
of going astray among the serried ranks of 
candidates and perhaps invalidating their 
ballots. Every year voters tire before they 
reach the end of their task. In Massachusetts 
this year more than a hundred thousand 
citizens who voted for the Governor failed 
to vote for the Auditor at the tail of the 
ticket. 

All these complications tend to discourage 
voting. Taken together, they may account 
for the fact that in ratio to population we 
cast in the recent Presidential election only 
about three quarters as many votes as the 
British people cast in their recent parlia- 
mentary election. The British voter has the 
simplest of tasks. He has to choose a man for 
a single office only, and the issues are never 
confused by holding national and _ local 
elections on the same day. 

To find fault with present methods is 
easier than to suggest better ones. We might 
indeed separate our state and national elec- 
tions, but there are objections also to over- 
frequent demands on the time and the 
political enthusiasm of the voter. He can 
be wearied by too many elections as well as 
by too large a ballot sheet. But there are 
possibilities of reform in the “short ballot.” 
We can relieve the voter from expressing his 
choice for a dozen subordinate offices, usually 
purely administrative in their character, and 
let the Governor fill them by appointment. 
In national politics we vote for President and 
Vice President and members of the national 
legislature only; in state politics why should 
we not vote simply for Governor and mem- 
bers of the state legislature? It would help 
too if the use of the referendum could be re- 
stricted to matters of vital importance. It is 
so easy for people of even good intelligence 
to lose their way among a dozen proposals, 
all expressed in legal verbiage, many of 
which are of no deep concern to them. A 
shorter ballot is the next reform to which we 
should address ourselves. 
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THE CROSS-WORD PUZZLE 


LTHOUGH we Americans are so in- 
tensely pragmatical that we are some- 
times disposed to question the im- 

portance of polite learning, yet, thanks to 
the cross-word puzzle, we are likely soon to 
become the most widely informed people on 
the terrestrial orb, for we are now twisting 
our tongues round a vocabulary so esoteric 
as to render us wholly unintelligible to the 


inhabitants of the British Isles, who have no 
cross-word puzzles, and who long ago cou- 
pled the writings of our baseball reporters 
with the undecipherable hieroglyphics of the 
ancient Mayas of Yucatan. 

How strange it is that the prevalent craze 
had its inchoation—we love these poly- 
— jewels of the cross-word puzzle—in 
the word squares with which The Companion 
amused its readers generations ago! The 
difference lies in the es reticula- 
tions upon which the new form of the puzzle 
is fabricated, The verbal incruciations are 
more subtly and intricately contrived, and 
the words themselves again and again im- 
pinge upon the littoral of the incomprehensi- 

le, so that they often bewilder even those 
who have assimilated the terminology of all 
the abstruse sciences, all the recondite 
philosophies. 

Indeed, it is this very characteristic of the 
puzzle, its spoliative forays into opulent but 
altitudinous hinterlands of words, that 
adumbrates its proximate demise. It may 
augment our vocabulary, but it affords no 
help in the crucial situations of life. Does it 
nerve an ardent wooer in his final, desperate 
appeal to know that ‘‘megacheilous” means 
having a large labrum, like an ornitho- 
rhyncus? Does it placate an objurgatory 
piscatorial colporteur to tell her that she is 
an ignivomous parallelepipedon? 

That is why we fear that the cross-word 
puzzle fever will quickly run its course. The 
unconscionable words that have enjoyed a 
brief hour in the sun will retire again to the 
tenebrous desuetude from which they lately 
emerged, and the puzzle itself will join the 
dodo, the megatherium and Pigs-in-Clover. 
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IMAGINATION IN DAILY LIFE 

HERE is a widespread belief that imag- 

ination is a necessary qualification for 

anyone who aspires to be a creative 
artist, whether in painting or in music or in 
literature, and for anyone who would be an 
inventor, but that it is not of much value in 
the more prosaic occupations of life, that it 
may even be a hindrance, as tending to make 
a person volatile and unstable or at least in- 
capable of sustained effort at routine tasks, 
given too much to musing and unprofitable 
fancies. Imagination, like any other faculty 
of the mind, has of course to be duly exer- 
cised and controlled; it needs to be directed 
toward the right kind of subjects. Part of the 
discipline of life consists in restraining and 
restricting as well as in strengthening and 
utilizing the imagination. Properly har- 
nessed, it will do an immense amount of use- 
ful work for a man, no matter how prosaic a 
job he may have to deal with; uncontrolled, 
it may ruin his life. 

Let us sup that a person is driving an 
automobile through a street in which a num- 
ber of cars are parked along the curb. Al- 
though there is no street crossing ahead, he 
drives with great caution, for he imagines 
that suddenly from behind any one of the 

arked automobiles a child may dart out 
into the street. Innumerable accidents have 
been caused by some one’s failing to exercise 
his imagination—to visualize a possible or 
probable happening. 

Imagination of the sort needed to help 
anyone through the ordinary difficulties and 
crises of life is not so rare a gift; most persons 
have a sufficient amount of it. But instead of 
directing it at the right thing at the right 
moment they too often allow it to become 
engrossed with an inappropriate subject. If 
when you are driving your automobile 
through a crowded thoroughfare you allow 
your imagination to become occupied with 
subjects unrelated to the task of the mo- 
ment, or if you don’t use your imagination 
at all, you may have cause to regret your 
carelessness all your life. « 


o 9 
A TOWER OF LEARNING 


N the growth of our educational system 
nothing is so remarkable as the increasing 
beauty and elaborateness of what our 

present-day teachers are beginning appro- 
priately to refer to as the “plant.”” Educa- 
tion used to be something of a Spartan 

rocess, conducted in little one-room school- 

ouses,—not always painted red and indeed 
often not painted at all,—in barnlike brick 
structures on city streets or on college cam- 
puses and in small and crudely equipped 
laboratories. No one thought much how 
learning was housed; it was the friction of 
mind on mind that mattered. Everyone has 
heard of President Garfield’s famous defini- 
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tion of a successful college: “a log with a 
student at one end and Mark Hopkins at the 
other.” 

Times have changed since Garfield died 
more than forty years ago. Endowments 
have grown, college buildings have become 
beautiful and commodious. The school- 
houses of the nation are designed by archi- 
tects who have studied optics and ventila- 
tion, and who have an eye alike for beauty 
and efficiency. It is all desirable if we are 
careful to remember that after all the teacher 
is the most important thing and to see to it 
that his intellectual and moral quality does 
not deteriorate. 

We have been led to consider this matter 
by seeing the plans of a proposed building 
for the. University of Pittsburgh. The re- 
markable structure is to have fifty-two 
stories and will tower nearly seven hundred 
feet into the air at the entrance to Schenley 
Park. The “log” of which President Gar- 
field spoke has certainly grown to stupen- 
dous size. Moreover, it appears to have been 
set up on end, and, since the faculty at one 
end and the students at the other are seven 
hundred feet apart, there are to be sixteen 
high-speed elevators to bring them together. 

The building will of course be a striking 
landmark, whatever may be thought of its 
beauty. It will contain as much room as a 
dozen ordinary buildings, and its libraries, 
classrooms, laboratories and shops will be 
equipped in the most perfect manner. Since 
a form of Gothic detail has been adopted by 
the architects, the building has already been 
called a “cathedral of learning.” A “scholas- 
tic skyscraper’ would be less poetical but 
more exact. Whatever we call it, it is a 
twentieth-century monument in which 
economy of space on the ground and soaring, 
grandiose effect have dictated both the form 
and the construction. 

We have every reason to believe that the 
boys and girls who will throng the building 
and rush up and down in its sixteen high- 
speed elevators will get the best of education 
according to modern standards. Whether 
they will be a little overawed by the mon- 
strous structure in which they find them- 
selves, whether they will lose a little some- 
thing that is nevertheless important, which 
earlier pupils got under the simpler, cruder, 
more leisurely methods of the last century, 
whether in short the ‘log’ has dwarfed the 
human element both in teacher and in pupil, 
we do not know. That is all a part of the 
difficult question whether our present way of 
doing things in the mass, at speed and with a 
highly perfected organization is after all a 
real advance on the humbler, slower and 
more personal methods of our fathers. But, 
better or worse, it is our way, and this 
magnificent tower in the heart of our great- 
est industrial region is as perfect a material 
symbol of it as we could ask. 


od 
WHO SHALL DRIVE AUTOMOBILES ? 


OT long ago a man who was driving a 
ywerful motor car along the Great 
ighway in California ran down and 

killed a little girl, He was tried for man- 
slaughter, but was acquitted. His defense 
was that he suffered from heart attacks, that 
he was further affected by some strong 
sedative medicines that he took by advice of 
his physician, and that he was virtually 
semiconscious at the moment of the accident. 

This incident is only one of a great num- 
ber that raise the question whether we should 
not be a great deal more careful than we are 
about licensing persons to drive automobiles. 
Of course we are still influenced by the age- 
old tradition that the highways are for the 
use of everyone. That tradition began in the 
days when only pedestrians and persons on 
horseback used the roads. It persisted after 
vehicles of all kinds, but almost always 
horse-drawn, had increased in number until 
they had come to be the most common 
means of travel. Accidents occurred under 
those conditions, but not often enough to 
affect the general acceptance of the rule that 
every man had a right to travel the public 
highway in whatever manner seemed good 
to him and to take the risks that went with 
that right. 

We must soon face the fact that the motor 
car has entirely changed the situation. The 
roads are full of powerful machines, rushing 
along with the strength of fifty horses con- 
cealed within their engines. Their speed is so 
great that you cannot avoid them so easil) 
as you can the slower-moving horse. Their 
weight is so great that their impact means 
disaster and death. They are essentially 
locomotives driven at high speed along the 
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public roads but not confined as railway 
locomotives are to fixed and visible rails. In 
1923 automobiles killed 22,600 people in the 
United States. The number of casualties, by 
death or injury, was greater than our army 
suffered in the World War 

We do not think of letting everyone run a 
locomotive. Engineers must pass the most 
searching tests of their sight, their bodily 
health, their personal habits. it is of course 
true that they are continually responsible for 
the lives of many others besides themselves, 
but the principle seems a just one—that a 
person who is physically or morally defective 
should not be permitted to handle and direct 
power so great and so dangerous as that of a 
locomotive. 

Unless we are willing to see the use of our 
roads become still more perilous than it is at 
present, we must examine those who wish to 
drive automobiles. We must reject persons 
with badly defective eyesight or with serious 
disease of heart or nerves. We must not sus- 
pend but rescind the licenses of those who 
are shown to be careless or panicky or 
addicted to drink. 

The reform would not be popular. Every- 
one likes to ride in automobiles, and most 
persons like to drive them. The tradition of 
the individual’s right to the public road is so 
strong that in some states no one has to 
undergo an examination before he may drive 
a motor car. 

Under such a rule as we have suggested 
many persons would be disqualified who are 
so cautious and thoughtful of others that 
they are not really dangerous at all; but the 
alternative is a constantly mounting death 
list and the establishment of a permanent 
menace to the safety of all those who are 
legitimately and properly using the public 
highways. 
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LEE 
CURRENT EVENTS 


HE foreign minister of Belgium, M. Hy- 

mans, has publicly suggested a tripartite 
entente between Great Britain, France and 
Belgium, to take the place of the old en- 
tente to which Great Britain and France 
were partners. Foreign political observers 
think that the chances for such a defen- 
sive alliance are good. France and Belgium 
would be glad enough to make it; they 
have an agreement of that sort between 
themselves now. Great Britain is the uncer- 





tain element in the compound. If either Mr. 
Lloyd George or Lord Curzon were in the 
foreign office, the plan could hardly be 
brought off. Mr. MacDonald also, though 
well disposed to France, might balk at an- 
other alliance of a kind that in certain cir- 
cumstances would bind Great Britain to 
military action. But Mr. Chamberlain, the 
new foreign minister, and Premier Baldwin 
are both regarded as frie ondly to the idea. 
6] 

IR LEE STACK, the British general 

whose assassination by an Egyptian na- 
tionalist fanatic has brought to a head all the 
animosities and pi oa that have been 
smouldering beneath the surface since Great 
Britain restored the control of domestic af- 
fairs in Egypt to the Egyptians, was not, as 
many persons suppose, in command of the 
British forces in Egypt at the time of his 
death. He was sirdar, or commander, of the 
Egyptian army and was highly regarded by 
King Fuad, by Zaghlul Pasha, the late pre- 
mier, and by all other intelligent Egyptians. 
No doubt the extreme nationalists were 
irritated at seeing an Englishman at the 
head of their national army, but they could 
have killed no one whose death would have 
done their country less good or more harm. 
It is interesting to speculate what the Brit- 
ish government would have done if the 
Labor cabinet had been in power when Sir 
Lee Stack was shot down. The Conservative 
government acted promptly and character- 
istically. It demanded a large idemnity, the 
recall of the Egyptian army from the Sudan, 
where occasional collisions between Egyp- 
tian and British troops have caused much 
bad feeling, and a pledge that King Fuad’s 
government should put a stop to all anti- 
British agitation. That action has been 
widely criticized, because it made the death 
of a British citizen the excuse for a Mr.| ws 
demands, and because the tone of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s note was high-pitched and 
angry. That note spoke of the ‘ ‘heedless i in- 
gratitude” of Egypt and the “contempt” 
that all civilized peoples must feel for the 
bm oe government. It is probable that 
the halfway sovereignty that Great Britain 
accorded to Egypt two years ago was a mis- 
take, and that the British should have 
followed Theodore Roosevelt’s advice either 
to rule Egypt or to get out of it altogether. 
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ID you read in the press the story of the 
extraordinary funeral of Dion O’Ban- 
nion, the young ruler of the “underworld” of 
criminals and lawbreakers in Chicago? 
Under the guise of a peaceful keeper of a 
flower shop O’Bannion was the most daring 
and conscienceless of the ‘‘bootleggers” and 
“thi-jackers’” who make their living out of 
organized violation of the Volstead Law and 
is believed to have ordered and planned as 
many as twenty-five murders. He was shot 
at last by a man whom he had helped to rob. 
Ten thousand persons attended his funeral. 
There were a thousand automobiles full of 
“mourners” and twenty-six truck loads of 
flowers. What could be more disquieting? It 
gives us an alarming glimpse of the numbers, 
the boldness and the successful villainy of 
the professional criminals of a great city. 


so 
HAT was an extraordinary scene in the 
Italian Chamber of Deputies when a 
member who was a veteran of the war, and 


who had lost both eyes and both hands in $50°ct 


battle, made a passionate speech in defense 
of Premier Mussolini and Fascism. “Do not 
let any one say,” he cried, “that the nation 
found a great leader, and that the pettiness 
and envy of men caused him to fall!” The 
speech, eloquent in itself and gaining addi- 
tional effectiveness from the pitifully 
maimed condition of the speaker, caused a 
tremendous sensation. It is believed in 
Rome that it has turned the tide of dissatis- 
faction and criticism with which Signor 
Mussolini has lately had to contend. 
io] 
FEW weeks ago a German’ general 
named Nathusius who had commanded 
troops in northern France during the war 
wandered across the border into France. He 
was promptly seized, tried by court-martial 
for having committed thefts of private prop- 
erty during the occupation of northern 
France and sentenced to a year in prison. 
The affair caused immense excitement in 
Germany, where it was regarded as another 
attempt on the part of France to humiliate 
the Germans. It seems to have been felt in 
France that the general was not worth all the 
uproar, for he was shortly afterward par- 
doned by President Doumergue. 
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PURE NONSENSE 


By Arthur Guiterman 


“Look!” the Camelopard 
Cried to the Yellow Pard, 
“Here is a Big Russian Bear!” 
Aunt Hippopotamus 
Grumbled, “‘Now, what a muss! 
Please to remove it from 
there!”’ 


Then said the Elephant 
Thoughtfully, “Well if Aunt 
Hippy won’t shove it away, 
Call the Rhinoceros. 
If he can’t boss a Russ, 
I should allow it to stay.” 


he 


WHEN RUTH PLAYED A 
JOKE ON BOBBY 


By Frances Margaret Fox 


HEN Ruth was a baby she often had 

her picture taken. Now that she is a 

big girl four years old she is glad of it 
because she enjoys looking 
at photographs of herself 
taken so long ago. That is 
why she thought Bobby 
ought to have his picture 
taken when he was six 
months old. 

Bobby is Grandpa White’s 
big puppy and lives on a 
farm in Michigan. He was 
named Bobby because his 
tail is so short. When he 
grows up he is going to take 
care ef Grandpa White’s 
cows. Even now he is a 
great help when the cows 
are driven to pasture in 
the morning and brought 
back at night. Bobby is 
fast learning how to keep 
them together and to make 
them walk along properly when they are on 
their way. 

When Ruth went visiting at the farmhouse 
she told dear Grandma White that she loved 
Bobby more than any other baby on the 
farm because he was so kind and good and 
pleasant-looking. She said he ought to have 
his picture taken so that when he was four he 
could see what a big, beautiful baby puppy 
he had been when he was only six months 
old. 

The family straightway decided that 
Bobby must have his picture taken, but 
Bobby didn’t wish to be photographed; he 
wouldn’t keep still long enough. He had 
learned to shake hands, and he was always 
ready to play with Ruth, but he would not 
stand still to have his picture taken. 

At last one day Ruth fooled him. It was 
one day when Bobby was dressed in his best. 
His fur was smooth and clean, his hair was 
combed just right, his ears were silky, and, 
even though he was barefooted, his very 
toes were perfect. 

Ruth couldn’t run over the fields without 
wearing her shoes and stockings because she 
wasn’t used to it; that was why she quickly 
slipped on some shoes that belonged to one 
of her big sisters when she ran out to hold 
Bobby’s head tight while he had his picture 
taken. 

“He will think I am just loving him and he 
will stand still,’ Ruth told the family. 

She was right too. When she put both 
arms round Bobby’s big head and with both 
hands held him tight under his chin, the 
puppy cuddled close against her and was 
happy. 

Then “click” went the camera, 
Bobby’s picture was taken. 

Ruth thought she had played a great joke 
on Bobby until she saw the picture. There 
she was, in it, too—in her play clothes with 
her sister’s big shoes on her feet and her hair 
not combed! 

When Bobby saw the picture of himself he 
almost laughed; but he ran away with a hop 
and a skip and never said a word about the 
joke on the little girl whom he loved. 
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ne morning the baby rabbit met 
the baby chipmunk on the path 
by the spring. 

“What is this good, good smell in the airX’ 
he asked him. 

They both jumped up on a stone, and 
sniffed and sniffed. 

“Tt comes from Mrs. Groblet’s house,” 
the rabbit said. ‘Let us go over and see. She 
is cooking something for dinner.” 

Mrs. Groblet was a brown fairy who lived 
all by herself in a little old stump cottage. 
There was a wee pebble path up to her door 

and a small red-stone chim- 
ney on the cottage. 

The rabbit and the chip- 
munk hopped along the 
woodspring path, wonder- 
ing; and the nearer they 
got to Mrs. Groblet’s house 
the better and better was 
the good, good smell. It 
smelled as if all the good 
things they had ever eaten 
had been plumped into the 
same kettle and cooked to- 
gether. 

They jumped up on a 
stone near the kitchen win- 
dow. The shades were half- 
drawn, but they could see 
Mrs. Groblet’s spotted 
apron moving round the 
kitchen. From out the chim- 

ney rose a lovely lavender smoke that 
blew about softly, and that made them feel 
hungrier than ever. 

They looked and looked and sniffed and 
sniffed until it seemed as if they could 
hardly stand it. “Let’s just go up to the back 
door and ask very politely what she is mak- 
ing,” suggested the baby rabbit. So they 
went over and knocked softly, with their 
paws. 

They could hear some one stepping round 
in the kitchen. Mrs. Groblet “> no atten- 
tion whatever. 

They knocked again. 

This time she came to the door and stood 
looking down at them. She had bright eyes 
and a brown wrinkled face. “What do you 
want?” she asked them. She did not look as 
if she were very glad to see them. 

“We just came to ask you very politely 
what you are m-m-making,’’ stammered the 
— rabbit, twisting his tongue. 

“It has such a good, good smell,’”’ added 
the chipmunk. 

Mrs. Groblet stared at them a minute. 
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Then she said, ‘Curiosity cake!’’ She 
looked at them sternly, as if she had 
meant to scold them; and they hopped 
sadly away. 
They started down toward the frog; 
but still the wonderful smell tickled 
their noses, and they just had to stop and 
sniff between —_. 

Finally the baby rabbit said, “I just can’t 
stand it! Let’s goback again, Chippy. Maybe 
if we stand there and cry > hold our 
stomachs with our paws, she will see how 
truly hungry we are and give us some of that 
wonderful, wonderful cake!”’ 

So they ran back. 

The smell was even more delicious by that 
time; it filled the air and poured itself 
through the trees and drowned the fragrance 
of the flowers. The baby rabbit and the 
chipmunk began to ery; the tears dropped 
down upon the moss and wet their feet. 
They held their stomachs with their paws 
and groaned as loud as they could. 

Finally Mrs. Groblet looked out of the 
window. ‘What is the matter?” she called. 
“T thought I was rid of you!” 

“We just came back to smell your cu-ri- 
os-ity cake,” sobbed the baby rabbit, “and 
we were so hungry that we 
got to crying!” 

Mrs. Groblet turned from 
the window, and pretty soon 
they heard the door open, 
and she came out on the 
porch with an old plate cov- 
ered up with a torn brown 
napkin. ‘Here is something 
for you,” she said. “Kat. it, 
and see if it makes you feel 
any better!’ Then she shut 
the door sharply and went 
back into her house. 

The two little animals 
snatched off the cover. There 
were two flat brown cookies 
with a few grains of sugar on 
top of them. They picked 
them up and began to nibble. 

“Why, they are dry and 
they taste old,” said the 
rabbit. 

“They are not good at all,”’ 
sighed the chipmunk. 

But. they ate them, every 
crumb, though slowly and 
sadly; and_ then they folded 
up the torn brown napkin 
neatly on top of the old plate and went 
away. 

Alter they had hopped for a while the rab- 
bit said, “We didn’t thank her for them!” 

“That’s so! We didn’t,” the chipmunk 
agreed. “But they were horrid! Indeed, I 
don’t see how they could have smelt so good.” 

“Perhaps she did not know they were hor- 


From them 
rose the 
yood, good 
smell 


“We just came back to thank you for the 


cu-ri-os-ity cake”’ 
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FAIRY MUSIC 


By Mignon Hoyt Young 


When Auntie touches ivory 
keys 
It makes so sweet a sound 
That anyone with ears could 
hear 
The fairy folk around. 


And when she sounds the little 
notes, 
‘ . . 
So very clear and ringing, 
"Most anyone with ears could 
hear 
The fairy voices singing. 


And sometimes when she trills 
the tones 
They sound so gay and 
prancing 
That anyone with ears could 
hear 
The fairy feet a-dancing. 


It’s then I like to close my eyes 
And hear what they are 
saying 
And try to sing and dance with 
them 
When Auntie Sun- 
ny’s playing. 


& 


rid. Lam quite sure our moth- 
ers would want us to thank 
her,” 

So they went back and 
knocked softly at the door. 

There was a swift hurry- 
ing of feet, and Mrs. Groblet 
looked down upon them 
crossly. “Well, what now?’ 
she said, snappishly. ‘‘I 
thought I was ridof you at 
last!” 

“We just came back to 
thank you,’ murmured the 
— rabbit. 

“For the cu-ri-os-ity cake,” 
chattered the other. 

“Oh, is that all!’ replied 
Mrs. Groblet and shut the 
door slowly. 

They had not gone far be- 
fore they d her voice 


Me 


hear 
calling them back. ‘Come 
here!’ she said. In her hand was a pretty 
plate covered with a neat blue napkin. They 
secampered over to her fast. 
“Take this,” she told them, “and eat it. 
I was not going to give it to you at all, but 
you have been so polite that I shall have to!’ 
They sat down on the steps and pulled off 
the cover. There were two wonderful-look- 
ing cakes, soft, sweet, drippy and luscious, 
trimmed with white frosting, stuck full of 
plums and marked with rose-pink sugar; 
and from them rose the good, good smell. 


he Me 
WING-BARS 
By Frances Avery Faunce 
Wing-bars are a lovely thing 
To stretch across a swift bird’s 
wing. 


I wonder if it makes him vain 
lo wear them in the sun and 
rain. 


And does he need a mirror when 
He preens them slowly now and 
then? 
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SPEED 


By Grace Stone Field 


Such lovely days—and no one notices! 

Such lovely days; 
Clouds in the sky like snow against the blue, 
The brooding trees, the shimmer of the dew, 
The prismed rainbow fading after rain, 
The gold of sunlight flooding earth again; 
Such lovely days—and no one notices! 


Such lovely nights—and no one sees the stars! 
Such lovely nights; 

Spangle of worlds, with distance grown so wee, 

Dark velvet, torn, the light behind to see, 

A curve of moon-mist waxing firm and large, 

Dusk,—dawn,—the sea, slow-marching to the 

charge! 
Such lovely nights—and no one sees the stars! 


The world is made of cinemas and shows, 

And dragon ships that ever span the seas 

Return and cross and ever cross the seas. 

The world is full of hard resounding aisles 

And wheels on wheels devouring the miles. 

And back of all, serene, still, beautiful, it glows— 
The lovely world that no one, no one knows! 
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IN THE PHYSICIAN’S PLACE 


v [st room was deathly still. In the intense 
silence nothing could be heard except the 
hurried ticking of the little brass clock upon 

the mantel and the labored breathing of the pa- 

tient. The physician sat by the bedside with his 
watch in one hand and the fingers of the other 
lightly pressing the wrist of the sick man. 

Presently the doctor rose and, slipping 
his watch into his pocket, turned to the frail 
little woman sitting at the foot of the bed. 
“There’s nothing more to do, my friend,” he 
said with a faint tremor in his voice. ‘It’s just 
a question of time now, of hours, maybe only 
minutes.” He paused and then continued softly, 

“T know I can say this to you, Mrs. Foreman, 
because I know who is going to come and sit 
by you when I go out of this home. You can’t 
realize how much easier it makes it for the 
physician to say these words when he knows 
his patients have the faith. 

“Yes,” he went on meditatively, “it means 
more to us than most folks think. Do you 
know, Mrs. Foreman, few doctors are unbe- 
lievers? Why? Well, they see so much. We know 
our so-called cures are only temporary at best. 

We only delay the coming of death; we don’t 

destroy it. The cordon of doctors round the 

royal couch can do no more than that, though 
the fee were an empire. There comes a time 
when we have to give up. We can do no more. 

We have tried everything, done everything. 

And when that hour comes we know there is 

only one thing in the world that can help our 

patient it’s what we call Christianity—faith in 

God if you please. There has been only one 
physician in the history of the world who said, 
‘I will never leave thee nor forsake thee.’ 

You know who that was. 

“I’m an old man, and I’ve seen a lot,” he 
continued as he reached for his hat and med- 
icine case. “Folks can ask me a hundred ques- 
tions about Christianity that I can’t answer. 
But I do know this: it bridges the gulf. I don’t 
have to be able to analyze the water I drink, 
tell who dug the well or when it was dug, in 
order to quench my thirst. If it satisfies and 
meets my needs, that’s enough for me. So when 
I go out and Christianity comes in and sits by 
the bed and says, ‘Lean upon me,’ and I see 
my pene close his eyes with a smile and go 
to sleep like a trusting child on its mother’s 
breast—well, it’s pretty hard to convince me 
there's nothing in religion. I know there is.’ 
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NEW NEIGHBORS 
“Liste: what does it mean? It isn’t pos- 


sible; it can’t be! O Louise!” 

Louise Sevier laughed. In her excite- 
ment Janet looked like a little brown bird brist- 
ling at an intruder. “Don’t take it so hard, 
Janie. It isn’t fatal.” 

“Tsn’t fatal! I’d like to know what could be 
more fatal to a neighborhood than a broken- 
down baby carriage draped with dirty mosquito 
netting and flanked by a dirty kitchen chair 
and five children right at your front steps! 
And I'll wager—” 

She flew through the house to the kitchen 
door, which opened upon a lovely little green 
yard with trim garden borders where daffodils 
and larkspur and chrysanthemums made a 
procession of beauty from March to November. 
The yard next door had once been almost as 
lovely; now it was littered with broken boxes 
and cast-out furniture, and brown rags of 
towels and aprons decorated the clothes lines. 

“IT knew it!” Janet cried. “I knew it! O 
Louise, what will you do?” 

“It’s rather a joke on me, isn’t it?” replied 
Louise. ‘‘You remember I hesitated a long time 
over settlement work. Evidently that was my 
foreordained calling. Since I refused to go to 
ea some of our new citizens have come to 
me 





‘‘And I know your house reeks of cabbage 
and onions half the time,” Janet lamented. 
“O Louise!” 

“Do you smell any?” Louise asked. 

But Janet was not to be put off. ‘Can 
deny that it does reek most of the time?” 
retorted sternly. 

Louise changed the subject. “Think how 
hopeful it is that they keep a mosquito netting 
over the baby carriage! It shows that they are 
open-minded. Janet, stop fussing over little 
things and think of the opportunity right across 
my fence. We've both preached Americaniza- 
tion enough; now I’ve got a chance to practice 
it a little, that’s all.” 

“Oh, you do make me furious!’’ Janet cried. 
“No, I won’t stay to lunch. I don’t feel that I 
shall ever come to lunch again. When you had 
worked so hard to buy this house and just had 
it all fixed up! I could cry! And you stand there 
smiling!” 

“I’m smiling because you’re such a dear,” 
Louise replied. ‘‘Come again soon. You might 
come evenings till you get used to my neigh- 


bors.” 9° 
COURTESY TOWARD THE BEES 


HERE are many quaint superstitions still 

believed in English villages regarding 

bees. One, says Dr. G. C. Williamson in 
Curious Survivals, is the idea that : is right 
to inform the bees of the death of the bee 
master or of any member of the family and at 
Hea same time to fasten a strip of crépe to each 
hive. 

Bees that are ignored on the occasion of a 
great joy or_a great grief are said to take 
offense and to feel slighted and at the earliest 
opportunity to forsake their masters. Old- 
fashioned beekeepers invariably bear that in 
mind; they attach the little bit of crépe to the 
hives directly after a death and then notice 
with a certain amount of glee that from each 
hive in turn a few bees sail out to examine the 
crépe with mild interest and then return to 
their hives, as the peasant would tell you, to 
inform all the rest. 

One old man was just as punctilious about 
telling the bees of a wedding. Right after his 
granddaughter was married he brought her 
to the bees and announced the news to each 
hive in succession; and on each hive he fastened 
a tiny scrap of white ribbon, which the bride 
had kissed, and which otherwise he declared 
— be of no advantage or information to the 
ees 

I remember how anxious one of the brides- 
maids was to see the ceremony and how in- 
dignant the old man was that anybody should 
say a word to his bees about the marriage or 
that anyone except the bride herself should 
hand the ribbon to him to attach to the hives. 
On that occasion he said that not even her 
husband was to be present; otherwise he was 
sure his bees would take offense and on the 
following morning he would find that they had 
departed. 
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A LEG FOR SALE 


N a lively book of reminiscences, Thirty 
Years at Bow Street, Mr. William T. Ewens 
tells an amusing story that he heard from an 

old man who lived in Bow Street in the rear of 
the police courts, with whom the author often 
had a bit of conversation. 

“When I was a young fellow,” said the old 
man, “I started to walk from Covent Garden 
to the Angel at Islington. There were fields 
in those days where you now see nothing except 
shops, and I enjoyed the walk immensely. I 
could run and jump at that time as well as any- 
one in London, and so when I came to a stile I 
did not trouble to climb over. In trying to 
jump it, however, I miscalculated the distance 
and came an awful cropper. Who picked me up 
I don’t know. When I regained consciousness I 
found myself in a hospital. I was in awful pain, 
for I had hurt my leg badly. I was in the 
hospital for weeks. 

“During that time I was visited by some of 
the most famous surgeons in London. My case 
puzzled them considerably, and I heard them 
say that there had been nothing like it before. 
Among the people interested in my leg was an 
old doctor who had a good practice in the 
region of the Strand. On one of his visits he 
said, ‘I should like to have your leg.’ 

‘Oh, would you?’ said I. ‘I want it myself if 
you have no objection.’ 

“*T understand that,’ said the doctor, ‘but I 
should like to have your leg when you have 
done with it. There has been nothing like it be- 
fore, and I don’t think you will want it for 
very long.’ 

““Thank you for nothing,’ said I. ‘I’m going 
to get better, and the very day I leave this 
place I'll walk you to Ludgate Hill for any- 
thing you like.’ 

“The old doctor did not take me on, but he 
pestered me two or three times a week to sign a 
paper authorizing him to have my injured leg 
on my death. He even offered to give me 
twenty pounds if I would sign. I pondered long 
over his proposal. You see I had nothing else 
to do, and, as it was evident that my leg would 
be no use to me after my death, I finally con- 
sented to his terms. The doctor brought me a 
paper one morning, and I signed it. He gave me 
ten pounds down, and I was to have the 
balance in due time. From that moment I 
began to mend and soon afterwards left the 
hospital in gn mga good — though 
I was slightly lame and always shall be 
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“As years rolled. on I sometimes had oc- 
casion to consult the old doctor, but he never 
charged me anything or sent me a bill. Neither 
did he say anything about the ten pounds he 
owed me on our agreement. Eventually the 
doctor died, and I went to his funeral. Some 
weeks afterwards I received from his successor, 
a red-haired Irishman, a bill for thirty shillings 
for services rendered to me by the old doctor. 
On the bill was a printed intimation that the 
young doctor had taken over all the book debts 
and assets of the old one. 

‘Oh,’ said I to myself, ‘if you have taken 
over all the assets, you have taken over all the 
liabilities as well.’ Consequently I sent him a 
bill for ten pounds and explained that it was 
for the balance due to me in respect of my leg. 

“T never saw a man in a greater rage than 
that young doctor was. ‘Keep your old leg,’ he 
shouted. ‘What do I want with it?’ 

“Well, acting on legal advice, I took the case 
to the courts and got my money. The matter 
was reported in one of the newspapers—I think 
it was the Times. It attracted a great deal of 
attention, and many well-known people came 
to see me about it. Charles Dickens was one of 
my visitors, and he put all sorts of questions to 
me. I cannot remember what he said, but I 
know he made me laugh before he went away.” 

The old fellow was very proud of his sound 
leg. One night when he had been relating the 
story given above he said to one of his audi- 
ence, “Just feel this leg.’”’ 

The man did ‘so and, thinking that he was 
called upon to say something sympathetic, 
said, “Yes, it is a gammy leg.” 

“Gammy leg, be blowed!” shouted the old 
man, nearly puncturing the floor with the 
heavy stick he always carried. ‘‘Why, that’s my 


best leg!” 
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WHY SOME EGGS ARE LARGE 


E were passing over a glacial moraine 

beside a lake, writes a Western cor- 

respondent, when the curator of the 
museum stopped suddenly and, pointing to the 
ground said, ‘‘What egg is that?” 

In a bowl-shaped cavity at his feet lay a 
large elongated egg. The cavity was about the 
size of an ordinary white bowl, and three eggs 
as large as the one already there would have 
crowded the bottom of it. Neither of us knew 
to what bird the egg belonged, but we agreed 
that it must be a large one. 
Since our camp was at the foot 


gon, aS Many suppose, but an original and dis- 
tinct language. It resembles Sanskrit. How 
ancient it is no one knows. During centuries of 
wandering many Persian, Armenian, Greek, 
Wallachian and Magyar words became incor- 
porated into it, but enough original words 
remain in all Romani dialects to prove it an 
Indian tongue. It has enabled scholars not 
only to identify the Gypsies as Hindus but 
also to trace their wanderings by means of 
the loan words. 

Of the four or five thousand words that com- 
prise Romanes the ordinary Gypsy knows 
only a few hundred. It is remarkable that he 
knows any, that even a remnant of the tongue 
remains. It is not a written language. Chaney 
Lee’s sentiment is deep-rooted in the race: 

“How did I learn my Romanes?’’ asked a 
Spanish Gypsy. 

“By hearing my folkies talk it to me of 
course.”’ 

Ask a Gypsy about his language and he may 
deny that it exists. If he is heard speaking it, 
he will declare that it is Italian, Portuguese or 
“Brazil.”” He guards it jealously and prizes 
every word he knows. 
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WHY A CHINAMAN IS INEXACT 


F there is any single trait in Chinese character 
that overshadows all others, it is that of 
inexactness. A Chinaman, writes Mr. N. O. 

Winter in Travel, will refuse to admit that two 
and two are four. He will decline to assent that 
white is white. If distance is given in miles, you 
must first ascertain whether a long or a short 
mile is intended. If you purchase so many 
pounds of goods, you must inform yourself 
whether pounds of twelve or sixteen ounces are 
intended. 

When the deception is discovered the mer- 
chant betrays neither resentment nor contri- 
tion. He smiles blandly and dismisses the 
incident with the remark that you are cleverer 
than he is. 

You may meet a Chinaman some morning in 
Hongkong, a man whom you know very well, 
and casually remark: ‘‘Where were you yester- 
day, Li?” 

“Why, I was in Foochow,” he will reply. 

“That is impossible, Li, for then you could 
not be here today. The distance is too great.” 

“Yes, that is so,”’ he says in no way embar- 
rassed. “I was in Amoy.” 

“Now, Li, you know that is 





of the moraine away from the 
lake and directly opposite the 
nest we hoped that the next 
morning we might see the large 
bird come to deposit a second 
egg. 

During the night it rained and 
turned cold. In the morning 
snow was driving almost hori- 
zontally before a northern gale. 
About nine o'clock as we sat 
in our inclosed car expectantly 
facing the nest, over the moraine in the teeth of 
the storm came the bird to deposit her egg. 
What was our astonishment to find that it was 
only a Western willet, a very small bird to lay 
such a large egg. We were overjoyed at being 
able to identify the bird, and it set the curator 
to talking about eggs big and little. 

“You see,” said he, ‘‘the young of our perch- 
ing birds are born naked. The old birds carry 
food to them until they are fledged and ready 
to leave the nest and indeed for some time 
afterwards; and some parent birds such as 
flickers and mourning doves partly digest the 
food for their young. Such birds do not need to 
lay large eggs, since the egg does not develop 
the young very far and so need not be stored 
with much food. On the other hand the young 
of the snipe family, to which the willet belongs, 
are hatched fully fledged with downy plumage 
like that of our little chickens, and they follow 
the mother as soon as they are out of the shell. 
You see it requires a larger store of food in the 
egg to develop them so much farther than 
young that are born naked. That is why the 
egg has to be larger.” 
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THE ROMANI JIB 


HATEVER has to do with the Gypsies 

—their habits, their language, their 

views of life—is strangely interesting to 
the settled folk who look down on the wander- 
ers, but who occasionally envy them their 
nomadic freedom. In Adventure Mr. George 
Gatlin tells of talking with Chaney Lee, an 
‘‘American Gypsy of the old sort.” 

“‘Listen,’’ said Chaney Lee, “I don’t jin to 
rokkra bute in the Romani jib—I don’t know 
how to talk much Gypsy. But I talks it to the 
chaves—children—like my folkies talked it to 
me. It ain’t proper for a Romanichal not to 
rokkra Romanes. It ain’t religious.”’ 

Chaney speaks Romanes like other descend- 
ants of the English Gypsy, with little regard 
for the conjugation of verbs and with a rich 
alloy of Englhsh words. His vocabulary is not 
so copious as that of his cousins in certain 
other countries, but he knows enough original 
words and forms to make himself understood 
after a fashion among the Gypsies of Hungary, 
Russia and even Turkey. If he has difficulty 
in conversing with foreign Gypsies, it is be- 
cause of dialectic variations. The language is 
basically the same. 

Romanes is not thieves’ slang or robber jar- 





A crow’s egg (left) and a 
willet’s egg (right) 


not true. It would take you two 
days to reach here from Amoy, 
and besides I saw you in Can- 
ton.” 

“Yes, I was in Canton yester- 
day,” he finally admits; “but 
why did you want to know 
where I was?” 

He parries with you partly 
because he is suspicious of your 
motives. He hedges largely in 
the effort to ascertain why you 
are interested in his whereabouts. His move- 
ments should be of no consequence to you. 
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ENGLISH AS SHE IS SPELT 
M'*: TURNER of Turnersville was, writes 


a contributor, proud of his family name, 

but at the same time he wanted to 

differentiate himself from the common or 

kitchen variety of Turners. How to devise 

some distinctive, yet elegant, spelling of Turner 
was his problem. 

The old school orthography book seemed to 
offer a solution. Looking through it, he found 
the word “phthisic’ ‘—undoubtedly a good 
word or it would not have been included in a 
school text. The initial ¢ sound of the word 
must include all four of the letters phth; that 
should do very nicely for the ¢ sound of Turner. 
The word “colonel” then caught his eye; olo 
must be the ur sound and should have equal 
force in Turner. For the sound of his name 
he had a hard time deciding among the gn of 
‘“gnat,” the pn of “pneumonia” and the mn of 

“mnemonics.” He finally chose the gn because 
in a script signature the tail of the g would 
better offset the succession of tall letters 
immediately preceding. 

The final er sound troubled him, and it 
seemed for a time that he should have to 
commit himself to the unethical repetition of 
the earlier olo. But finally in turning the pages 
of the old speller he spied the word “myrrh.” 
The day was saved! He is now no longer Mr. 
Turner, but Mr. Phtholognyrrh! 
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NO, IT WOULDN’T BE CHEATING 


OLF players who have spent many an 
exasperating hour beating about in the 
long grass for lost balls will smile at the 

story that the Argonaut attributes. to Mr. 
Cyril Tolley, the well-known British golfer. 

Two players, it seems, sliced their drives into 
the rough and went in search of the balls. They 
searched for a long time without success. A 
dear old lady watched them with sympathetic 
eyes. 

At last after the search had proceeded half 
an hour she beckoned to them and said 
sweetly: 

“I hope I’m not interrupting, gentlemen, but 
would it be cheating if I told you where they 
were? 
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CHARACTER MASKS 


HARACTER masks that charm and 
mystify as no make-up or costume can 
have long been used on the amateur stage, 

in pantomime and for the Twelfth Night party 
or other masquerade. Players and artists have 
recently studied the construction of such 
masks with particular care and have now 
worked out a simple method, interesting to 
follow, by which you can make for yourself and 
friends masks that will be original, comfort- 
ably fitting, inexpensive and superior to any 
that, you could buy. 

First you must obtain a drawing board or 
other flat board, some modeling wax and two 
sectional measurements of your head. What the 
measurements should be are shown in the 
small diagram. One (ABC) is the length of the 
head measured from the top of it to the level 
of the chin; the other (DBE) is the width 
at the level of the eyes. You can get the width 
by holding two books or rulers parallel, one on 
either side of your head, against a wall and then 
having some one measure the distance between 
them, and the height by putting the side of 
your head against the wall with a book on top 
of it and holding another book under your chin 
and getting some one, as before, to measure the 
gap between them. The measurements must be 
exact, since the fitting of the mask depends on 
them. As in the diagram, draw with pencil 
the two straight lines corresponding in length 
with the measurements so that they shall cross 
at right angles in the centre. Then sit before a 
mirror and draw round the ends of the lines an 
oval that corresponds with the shape of your 
head. 

Now you are ready to make the model over 
which the mask is built. This model is either of 
modeling wax or of modeling clay. In the centre 
of the oval on the drawing board place one or 
more small candy boxes or spool boxes with 
their covers on. Cover them with the wax or 
clay and with this mass model the face inside 
the oval outline. Hold up this model face every 
once in a while to compare it with your own 
face in the mirror. The more exactly you shape 
the features the better the mask will fit. Be sure 
that the nose is prominent and that the lines 
round the nostrils and the other indentations 
are sharp so that later when you are building 
the mask over the model they will not be so 
softened that they are obliterated. These two 
requirements of exactness and sharpness are 
the only ones you need to be careful of in the 
model. It is the actual mask, to be built over 
the model, that you shape to represent the de- 
sired character. 

If the model is of clay, put it aside for a day 
or so until it dries; if of wax, begin work on the 
mask at once. 

Cover the face of the model with small pieces 
of soft tissue paper or paper towels. They will 
stick to the surface. Next start working with 
strips of gummed brown paper, not transparent 
mending tissue but the stout paper now used by 
grocers and druggists for sealing parcels. You 
can get it by the roll at a stationery store. 
Paste three- or four-inch strips on criss-cross, 
being careful, again, not to make any feature 
to rounded. : 

When the mask seems so well covered that 
it would hold together if you were to remove it 
from the model you come to the more interest- 
ing part of the work—putting character into 
the face. It is only the underneath surface, or 
inside of the mask, that must fit your face. You 
can give the outside any shape or character 
that you desire by building up certain parts of 
the face by adding small pieces of gummed 
paper to them. If the mask is to be Oriental in 
character, build out the cheek bones and make 
the nose rather flat. If you want a Pierrot, or 
French doll, mask, make the cheeks puffed 
round the Jower part of the face and add a little 
ball with a dimple in the middle of it for the 
chin. This building up must be exaggerated if it 
is not to lose effect when the mask is smoothed 
down. 

Leave the mask on the model and after it is 
perfectly dry smooth it off with fine sandpaper 
until it shines. If you then find that some of the 
features are not prominent enough, you can 
build them up still more and finish them just as 
you finished the rest of the mask. 

Now place, measure and draw the eye holes. 
Take care that they come exactly opposite 
your own eyes when you wear the mask. Do not 
fear that the mask will lose character by show- 
ing your eyes: with the use of a little paint 
round the eye holes they can be made to look 


long or slanting or wide open, as you wish. Cut 
the eye holes with a sharp knife, and sandpaper 
the edges if they are jagged. 

Draw a straight line round the edge of the 
mask and trim to it. Be careful not to cut off 
any more material than is necessary to give a 
smooth edge, for you may need to attach to it 
hair or a headdress. 

Now comes the most interesting part of all— 
the painting. Use show-card colors. They are 
the opaque water colors otherwise known as 
tempera paints. Unlike ordinary water colors, 
which are transparent, they will entirely con- 
ceal the brown surface of the mask; unlike oil 
paints they will not soak into the paper and 
thus leave a dull and disagreeable finish. After 
the skin color is mixed put it on with your 
finger tips instead of with a brush. By using 
your fingers you will give the paint so much the 
look of real skin that anyone will have to look 
twice at your mask to determine whether or not 
it is a real face. The ordinary color of skin is a 
mixture of red, yellow, and white, but you need 


the jute hanging almost to the knees and a 
starched turnback cap of some transparent 
material. 

Some characters need headdresses rather 
than wigs. Make them of cardboard and fasten 
them to the mask by means of gummed paper. 
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A FLOOR BALL GAME 


FLOOR ball game adapted from “‘rug golf” 

rakes an interesting indoor sport. The 

ae equipment should be chosen to suit con- 

ditions. A golf putter, a light polo mallet, a 

croquet mallet, a hockey stick or a homemade 
mallet can be used. 

Ten balls are needed, which can be obtained 
from some golfer who finds them too worn for 
his use. 

The amount of clear floor needed for the 
game is about six by nine feet and should be 
covered with a rug. If the rug has no border. 
use chalk or tape to define the limits. Any 


The finished mask 
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The clay model 


also a little blue mixed in to 

neutralize the orange tint. When 

dry show-card colors are some- 

what lighter than they seem 

when they are wet. The color 

of the cheeks is best rubbed 

in while the skin color that 

covers the mask is still wet. If 

you are not pleased with the first flesh tone, 
change it by rubbing in more of the paint of 
the color that you think is needed. Different 
characters of course have different-colored 
skins. An Oriental has a very yellowish skin, 
with orange-pink cheeks. The Pierrot has 
brilliant cheeks of vermilion or magenta, but a 
rather cold skin produced by adding more 
white and blue to the flesh color. When a nose 
is large it is usually pinkish, and when the 
cheeks are bright the chin should reflect 

their color. 

Put on the colors of skin and cheeks 
and the slight tints of the face while the 
paint is wet, but do not color the eyes, the 
lips and the hair until the first paint 
is thoroughly dry. Paint them either in 
line or in outline as seems best. They 
have so many different shapes that you 
may wish to experiment with them on 
several masks. Some eyes have long lines 
that curve upward; some are distinguished 
by curling lashes. Some lips are tiny round 
rosebuds; others are thin, sharp and austere. 

You will find fanciful characters the most 
interesting, since you can make them entirely 
individual and original. 

When the face is finished and lifted from the 
clay model you must prepare the hair and head- 
dress. Wool is a fine material for hair. Strands 
of almost any color and size are easy to get. 
Make a cloth covering to fit your head and sew 
the wool to the cloth in the manner suited to the 
desired effect. Unraveled jute is effective as a 
child’s fluffy or curly flaxen hair. As it is so 
fluffy, it is best glued into place and then 
sewed. Scraps of fur glued together make a 
grotesque wig. Feathers sewed in place as hair 
give another odd effect. 

The stately coiffure of a colonia! lady is best 
made of wool, white or pale blue or some pastel 
shade, piled high and with a curly ostrich 
feather and an artificial flower or two on top. A 
little French poupée must have flaxen hair, very 
short and sticking out in all directions; a Dutch 
or German peasant must have long braids of 


Applying the paper 
strips 


number of persons can play. 
Each in turn strikes all ten 
of the balls one after an- 
other, as explained below. 

Assemble the balls at one 
end of the rug and strike 
them one by one, so that 
they roll to the opposite end. Each ball that 
stops in the farther border, which should be 
about a foot wide, counts the player half a 
point. Those that roll to the side borders or 
roll entirely off the rug count nothing. If a ball 
strikes any ball on the border and knocks it 
off the rug, one point is scored by the player. 
Each ball except the last one struck is therefore 
potentially worth one and a half points. The 
last ball, if it remains within the border, scores 

its own half point. A ball that stops 
short of the border and is afterward 
driven into the border by another ball 
is thereby redeemed and scores half a 
point, but it counts nothing if it is 
thrown clear off the rug. Only border 
balls, when driven off the rug by another 
ball, count the whole point. 
The perfect score for ten balls is four- 
teen—ten half points for ten landing 
within the border of the rug and nine whole 
points for all balls knocked off the rug by a 
striking ball. 

Six or seven points is regarded as a fair score 
and nine or ten as an excellent one. 

To make the best score strike the first balls so 
that they lodge in the border close together. 
Then with the late balls knock the first balls 
off, two or more at one shot. 

The best rug for this floor ball game is a 
Brussels or Wilton, and, as in the case of a 
golf course, the smoother it is the more evenly 
will the balls roll. 
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ENTERTAINING MOTHER 
Wats are you giggling about in here, 


With 
cap 
attached 


all by yourself?’’ said the voice at the 
door. “I’ve heard you laughing for an 
hour or more, and I’m curious.” 

“I'm writing a letter to mother.” 

‘‘What is so funny about that? I write to my 
mother every day, but I never find anything in 
that to laugh about. On the contrary, those are 
solemn occasions with me, for I almost never 


know what to write that will interest her.” 

The girl at the desk looked astonished. 
“Not know what will interest your mother! . 
Why, yourself of course. I write about myself, 
what ss I am wearing, what we had for 
dinner, what the teacher said when I turned in 
a good paper, how the girl in the room across 
the hall wears her hair and what she said about 
mine. When you heard me giggling it was be- 
cause I was trying to give last night’s menu in 
rime. I was glad it was fish, because of dish and 
wish, instead of roast beef, which doesn’t rime 
with anything. Ten to one mother will make a 
rime when she replies. 

“Why,” — she grew more serious, — “you 
couldn’t, if you tried, write anything that. would 
not interest your mother; she is interested in 
just your hand-writing on the envelope. But I 
want to do more than interest her; I want 
to entertain her. Mothers are good sports to 
let their girls go miles away from home to 
boarding school, not knowing whether they are 
sick or well or go out in the rain without their 
rubbers or have enough covering on their beds 
and all those things. I knew mother would won- 
der about the extra covering, so I WwW 2 pic- 
ture of the blanket rolled at the foot of my bed 
and labeled it ‘First Aid.’ Why, she knows 
every stick of furniture in this room, just as if 
she had bought it, and she knows the pattern 
of the wall-paper because I drew a picture of 
that too. Look here, Sarah, if you can tell 
me something about this school and yourself 
that will not interest your mother, I'd like to 
know what it is. It is part of my school work here 
to make my mother laugh, and in making her 
laugh I just naturally boil over into giggles my- 
self. It was the boiling-over you heard. That 
reminds me,’’ she made a good-by gesture as 
her caller went toward the door, “I forgot to 
tell her how dissipated Professor Gilder looks 
with that pimple on his nose!” 
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GIFTS FOR THE INVALID 


O you number an invalid among your 
friends who are to be remembered at 
Christmas or at other times? If so, choose 

the gift with special attention to its attractive- 
ness and her needs. It is absurd and unkind to 
give fruit to some one who is on a restricted 
diet or a book to one who must spare her eyes. 

The invalid’s tray will suggest various gifts. 
There is the tray itself, which can be of wicker, 
with a glass top and a letter rack to one side. 
An embroidered tea cloth and napkin—even a 
well-fitted ‘‘silence cloth’’—will be appre- 
ciated to make a tray attractive. Individual 
silver salt and pepper boxes, a folding silver fruit 
knife, a cup and saucer of quaint old pattern, 2 
pressed glass goblet, a hot-water dish to keep 
meat and potato palatable, will any of them 
enhance the table service of an invalid. 

Several friends can sometimes club together 
to buy a bedside table. Such tables are made so 
that they can be raised or lowered to swing over 
the bed, with a rack that will pull out and hold 
a book. Other bedside conveniences are: a flash- 
light, a radium clock (before giving one, be sure 
that the patient will not be disturbed by its 
ticking), a tray for odds and ends, a perpetual 
calendar in a leather or metal case, a shaded 
lamp that can be clamped to the headboard, an 
electric pad (if the patient can be trusted to 
regulate it—otherwise decidedly not!), a bal- 
sam pillow, a vacuum carafe, a silver bell, an 
electric fan and a barometer. 

Pretty bed garments are: lace-ruffled dressing 
jackets of crépe de Chine or albatross, pale- 
tinted knitted sacques, boudoir caps, kimonos, 
slippers to match, sheer handkerchiefs—pos- 
sibly a little filigree ball containing a tiny wad 
of cotton scented with a favorite fragrance, to 
hang about the neck. And no one except the 
patient herself knows what a source of ecstasy 
a string of beads or a little finger ring can be! 

Then there are many articles of the toilet that 
will please: bath salts, delicately perfumed 
soaps, cold creams, toilet waters, sweet-smelling 
skin lotions, exquisite taleums. And as to fra- 
grances, the invalid is often delighted with an 
incense burner and either the tabloid or the 
powdered incense, in lavender, sandalwood, 
cedar, violet or any of a dozen other odors. 

In gifts of flowers there is great variety. 
Bulbs are always acceptable. A bowl of partridge 
berries is bright and heartening, or, if you live 
in the country, you can gather a pungent arm- 
ful of spruce, pine, balsam and the trailing 
evergreen, to brighten the sickroom. 
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THE YOUNG HOUSEWIFE 





BROOM, a dust cloth and a 
scrubbing brush used to be al- 
most the only cleaning tools of 
the housewife, but now there 
are labor-saving tools that are 
adapted to nearly every need. 
The market is indeed so flooded 
with them that you. should 
pick your cleaning equipment carefully. Buy 
only those tools that you really need, so that 
your cleaning closet will not be choked with 
implements that require extra care. 

First, consider the problems of cleaning and 
their relation to the tools. Beginning at the top, 
which is the place where cleaning does begin, 
there are the ceilings, mouldings and walls, 
which usually have a rather delicate finish that 
must not be subjected to hard rubbing. The 
treatment that woodwork requires depends 
upon its finish. Floor coverings, being usually 
woven, call for implements that will remove 
embedded dirt. Floors may have any one of 
several finishes, each of which needs a different 
treatment, but all of them require implements 
that will remove surface dirt without marring 
the surface itself. Furniture too must be 
cleaned with something that is adapted to the 
material of which the furniture is made, the 
way it is put together. and the kind of finish 
that it has. 

For walls and ceilings you need a long- 
handled hair brush or a broom covered with 
a bag made of outing flannel. The brush is more 
flexible than the broom and less likely to 
scratch. lamb’s wool brush is the ideal 
thing, but it is expensive and hard to keep 
clean and soft, for, being wool, it must be 
washed carefully. 

The implements for cleaning carpets and 
rugs are many, and each has its advantages. 
The corn broom gets at a good deal of dirt, but 
it is hard on the worker’s back, and using it 
for any length of time is so fatiguing that the 
housewife scarcely has strength enough left to 
finish the work properly, which is an important 
stage in cleaning. You must have a broom, but 
there should be labor-saving equipment_be- 
sides. The carpet sweeper is a help in daily 
cleaning, when it is necessary to remove only 
surface dirt. There are many kinds of vacuum 
cleaners, varying from the simple carpet 
sweepers that have a bellows to increase the 
suction to the big stationary electric cleaners 
designed for heavy work. Within that range it 
is possible to get a cleaner to suit almost any 
purse. Electric cleaners are the greatest labor- 
savers, because they clean without any direct 
effort of the housewife. If you also have the 
special nozzles that go with them you can do 
without many of the small tools you would 
otherwise need. But even though you cannot 
have an electric machine, you will find satis- 
factory cleaners that can be worked by hand. 

For the floor itself you need at least three 
implements—a long-handled hair brush (not 
the same one that you use for the walls), a 
long-handled dust pan and a _ long-handled 
mop. The mop is for varnished floors; waxed 
floors need a weighted brush. Tile floors, 
unfinished wood floors and linoleum need, 
besides the brush and dustpan, a long-handled 
scrubbing brush and a long-handled mop or a 
handle for holding the floor cloth. 

One of the necessaries for cleaning without 
getting too tired is long-handled tools. You 
need neither toil up and down a ladder to clean 
= nor get down on your knees to clean the 

oor. 

There are innumerable small special tools 
for cleaning such things as window ledges, 
radiators, furniture and so forth. If you need 
them often, buy them. But consider well your 
various tasks and choose a few all-round tools 
that will serve many purposes. 

There should be plenty of cleaning cloths of 
sufficient variety to suit all purposes. Cheese- 
cloth and silk make good dusters. Outing 
flannel is good for polishing. Choose loosely 
woven, absorbent cloth for cleaning floors. 
You can make a good “dustless duster’ by 
dipping cheesecloth into a mixture of kerosene 
and hot water in the proportion of one teaspoon- 
ful of kerosene to one cupful of water, and 





ITT. Equipment for Cleaning 


allowing it to dry. Keep a supply of such dust- 
ers on hand. There should be bags for the 
brooms and large covers for such pieces of 
furniture as cannot be moved from the room. 
Add newspapers and tissue paper to your out- 
fit; you will find many uses for them. 

A word about care and storage: It is irritat- 
ing to see a young housewife spend her money 
for good tools and then stand them carelessly 
in a corner or cram them into a closet. Neglect 
is harder on tools than use. The first rule is 
cleanliness. Put your tools away clean; then 
the next time you want them they will be 
ready. Empty your sweepers and vacuum 
cleaners, comb and clean your brushes and 
brooms. It is not necessary to wash an oil mop 
every time it is used, but do it frequently, for 
a dirty oil mop ruins a floor. The second rule 
is to keep your implements in a proper position. 
Hang up your brooms and brushes or stand 
them upside down. No broom or soft-haired 
brush should stand on its bristles, for such treat- 
ment distorts and mats them. If you can, have 
a special closet with doors, where you can store 
equipment and supplies; an orderly cleaning 
closet starts cleaning day right. 


A Suggestive List of Equipment and 
Supplies 
(not including kitchen brushes) 
broom, corn or fibre 
carpet sweeper 
vacuum cleaner 
long-handled hair brush for floor 
long-handled hair brush for walls 
long-handled scrub brush 
long-handled mop 
long-handled dustpan 
short-handled hair brush 
whisk broom 
rattan beater 
radiator brush (or child's broom if you have 
a stove) 
furniture brush 
flush closet cleaner 
1 pail 
Cover cloths, dust 
broom bags 
Newspapers, tissue paper 
Tray or basket for carrying small tools and 
supplies 
Alcohol 
Ammonia 
Lemon oil or linseed oil 
Turpentine 
White soap 
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cloths, polishing cloths, 


Kerosene 

Whiting 

Metal cleaners 

Wax 

Lime or other disinfectant (for drain pipes) 
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RIGHTFUL INHERITANCES 


_ O not lament unnecessarily” said a man 
of mature years recently, “‘because you 
cannot leave your children houses and 

lands, but remember that all children are 

entitled to certain inheritances, unless we are 
willing to admit that we have deliberately with- 
held some things from them.” 

What are those rightful inheritances? 

Well, there is little Louise. She seems to be a 
born hostess and at the age of seven dispenses 
hospitality as graciously as many an elderly 
woman. 

“It is only a natural trait that we have care- 
fully cultivated,’’ her mother explained. ‘‘As a 
tiny tot she liked to ‘play party,’ and both my 
husband and I had great admiration for the few 
friends of ours who extended hospitality gra- 
ciously. So I began when she really was a mere 
baby to let her serve my guests with a cooling 
drink that I had previously prepared; or I would 
have a few of her friends in and would wait on 
them with all the ceremony and style at my 
command. She soon grew wholly unconscious of 
the party idea and simply treated all our friends 
with great and sincere cordiality. Today she 
does seem to be an unusually well-trained child, 
though really it was only a matter of pleasure 
and thoughtfulness to cultivate the trait.” 





Then there is Bob. ‘So dependable, so money- 
wise in his college expenditures,”’ a neighbor 
said to his mother. ‘‘How did it come about?” 

“Because he has had financial training since 
he spent his pennies for candy,’’ his mother re- 
plied. ‘‘His father had many ways of training 
him in spending and saving. At the very first he 
did not train him to bank, because a little 
fellow hardly grasps the idea of banking, but he 
did train him to save for something special, a 
good toy, a longed-for book or a trip to the 
park; and when he saw the little amount grow 
into the larger pile he understood what saving 
meant. When he played with a good toy and 
found that it fulfilled its mission he was glad 
he had not bought the cheap one. The training 
went on throughout his younger days, and he 
was allowed to handle money for various pur- 
poses. But perhaps one of his best lessons came 
when his father turned over to him the heating 
of our house. He was then taking care of the 
furnace; doing it much as the average boy does 
it. Sometimes he forgot it, and the fire had to 
be rebuilt, which made it necessary to use 
kindling and to consume more coal; at other 
times the ashes were not taken out, and the 
grate was warped. Instead of scolding and 
chiding because of the neglect, his father simply 
turned the whole matter over to him. 

‘“**Here,’ he explained, ‘is the amount that 
last month’s fuel cost. Take it and see what you 
can do with it this month. What you save will 
be yours; what it costs more will have to come 
from your own bank account; but remember 
that a furnace and a fire that are well cared for 
use less fuel.’ 

“It was surprising what the test did for Bob. 
It made him feel the confidence that had been 
placed in him, it made him see possibilities in 
the work that he had never seen before, and it 
made him grateful that instead of scoldings his 
father was putting the matter up to him as 
man to man. 

“Those are a few of the ways in which his 
financial training went on, and that is why he 
knows today how to handle his limited college 
money.” 

There is another family—six children, meagre 
income, smiling faces, good nature and real 
politeness. The parents started with a daily 
programme of geniality and good will. They 


themselves lived up to the motto, “Speak no ill 
of any man,” and they practiced the golden 
rule; and because all children are more or less 
echoes of older persons their children live lives 
of cheer and peace and contentment—admirable 
inheritances that they can never lose. 











A CHRISTMAS -DECORATION 


F you have any strings of small glass-ball 

Christmas tree decorations, you will find 

this a new and pleasing way to use them: 
Remove the balls from the strings and stick 
each ball on a separate tip end of one of the 
small branching twigs of the tree. The little 
glass balls will thus form a decoration all over 
the outside branches. The inside branches 
should be entirely unornamented except for 
eandles and gifts. Candles as a basis for 
decoration are unrivalled in beauty, but where 
there are small children it is wiser to use little 
electric bulbs. 

The family that first used the glass balls 
in the way described use red balls and red only. 
Each year they buy a few more to replace the 


broken ones and to add to the supply left over 
from the previous Christmas. And each year 
their tree grows more beautiful because of its 
multitude of bobbing red balls. The whole 
town has learned of its charm and on Christmas 
morning old and new friends drop in to admire 


it. 
oe 
THE SPUR-TRACK PUZZLE: 
PROBLEM 


T Okollala the main line of the & & Z 

Railway runs directly east and west. 

The only switching facility there is a 

spur that cannot accommodate more than eight 

cars. It runs in a northeasterly direction, 

diagonal to the main line and can be entered 
from the main line only at one end. 

Imagine yourself to be directing the engi- 
neers of two fifteen car trains, one east-bound 
and one west-bound, that meet at Okollala. 
You can get the trains past each other, but 
unless you are an experienced train dispatcher 
you may have to keep them waiting while you 
think just how to proceed. However, for the 
sake of the impatient passengers, do not delay 
until the solution of the problem is printed 
on this page a month from now. 
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RUNNING AS TRAINING 


T is hardly possible to name a valuable form 
of physical training that is so neglected. as 
running. That does not refer to running as a 

track sport but as an exercise. It should be the 
foundation of training, and if every one be- 
tween the ages of ten and sixteen would make it 
a weekly item of his recreation, he would not be 
long in discovering the benefit. 

Running is one thing, racing is something 
wholly different. What we want to consider is 
plain, ordinary running, the ability to make a 
two mile run at an easy, comfortable pace 
without being obliged to stop severa! times to 
get back lost wind or finishing up in a fagged 
and half-dead condition. 

Soundness of the heart and lungs, their 
ability to hold out under long and violent 
effort, is the measure of all physical power. 
Endurance, the name given to the power of 
continued muscular effort, depends almost 
wholly on the state of the heart and lungs; far 
less on the size or hardness of the muscles 
actually brought into play. Strike a number 
of blows in quick succession with a sledge- 
hammer; work the arms and legs vigorously 
boxing or wrestling; continue a succession of 
broad jumps. Which will give out first and 
hoist signals of distress? Your arm or leg 
muscles, or your wind? You won’t hesitate 
long in answering that question. 

There is a purely muscular quality of en- 
durance, which is gained by long-continued 
use involving particular effort. What is true 
of the muscles is equally true of the lungs and 
heart. If they are never asked to do more than 
ordinary, everyday work, they will not be in a 
condition to do more. As soon as they are 
called upon for a high pressure effort continued 
for a long time they fail, just as untrained 
muscles do. Ordinary existence does not 
furnish the lungs with the required training. 
Even games and sports do not do enough. 
Slow, easy, jog trotting will. Let it be along 
the open road for preference; under cover 
(but with good ventilation) if the open air is 
not available. 

unning is no costly means of training. 
Somewhere to run and a pair of light shoes 
are all that is requisite. Begin with half a mile, 
with no idea of racing. Get over the ground as 
easily as you can, and try hard to learn to 
breathe through the nose while you run. You 
may find that you cannot stay even half a mile; 
that you get “‘winded” or a “stitch” pains you. 
Those things are plain evidence that your lungs 
need training. Stop for a while, go on walking 
until you have regained your wind, and then 
begin again. Probably you'll be stiff next day. 
Never mind; run some more to work off the 
stiffness. 

If you will get out once or even twice every 
week, you will soon learn of the good you are 
doing yourself. You won’t get winded so soon. 
Before long you'll be able to go beyond the half- 
mile mark. When you can do two miles and 
feel none the worse for it you can be sure that 
you are in better training than you were before. 
Your heart will be stronger; your lungs will 
have gained greater expansion, become more 
elastic and equal to bigger demands. The res- 
piratory muscles will have become stronger. 
You'll be quicker and fitter at your sports— 
all that besides the toughening that your leg 
and thigh muscles have been undergoing. 

If you are so situated that such running is 
not possible for you, don’t be discouraged, take 
the next best, which is stationary running— 
going through all the necessary motions but 
bringing down your feet each time on the same 
spot. That was the substitute for outdoor 
running employed by Mr. W. G. George, the 
runner who held the world’s mile record for 
almost thirty years. 
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THE SINGLE-WIRE ANTENNA 
AND GOOD GROUND FOR 
BROADCAST RECEPTION 


NASMUCH as no more than one billionth 
of a fly power of energy comes in on the 
antenna of a radio receiver, the best antenna 

installation for broadcast reception is one that 
is most perfectly tuned to the broadcast wave 
lengths, from 222 to 545 metres, and that 
loses the least energy. The illustrations show 
an installation that is correctly tuned, is rela- 
tively free from losses, is easy to erect, will col- 
lect a minimum of static interference and give a 
maximum of selectivity, will not break down in 
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winter storms, is a positive protection against 
summer lightning and, moreover, is neat and 
complies with the requirements of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. 

The height of the eaves of a two-storied 
house is correct and convenient for it. At the 
end of a ten-foot piece of bare, stranded copper 
wire, number fourteen, attached to a screw 
eye run through the wall into a beam, is 
fastened a glazed-porcelain strain insulator. 
Through a pulley fixed in the tree at the same 
height as the screw eye runs a piece of quarter- 
inch clothesline, one end of which holds a 
window weight, the other a strain insulator. 
The rope is of such length that the insulator is 
ten feet away from all foliage and branches. 
The weight is out of reach of anyone on the 
ground. The pulley arrangement keeps the 
wire from being broken by the swaying of the 
tree or by accumulations of snow and ice and, 
by keeping it from swinging, does away with 
some of the bothersome fading out of signals. 

The total length of the number fourteen 
rubber-covered (weatherproof) copper wire 
between the insulator at the end of the rope 


and the antenna post of the set is one hundred 
and twenty-five feet. The wire is passed through 
the insulator nearest the house, wrap 
round itself so that the joint is firm and then 
hung in a loose loop to the glazed-porcelain 
bracket on the wall, passed through it and 
wrapped round the bracket, carried in a straight 
drop, not round, but through the three lower 
brackets and forced through the porcelain 
tube that slants upward through the window 
casing into the room. Rain cannot enter the 
tube so placed. The insulated wire picks up the 
radio energy just as well as uninsulated wire and 
does not so easily become inefficient through 
corrosion or oxidization. It loses no energy at 
the insulators in wet weather. 

Inside the house the wire goes in the shortest 
possible way to one post. of the protective 
mechanism, or lightning arrester, and thence to 
the centre post of a small single-pole double- 
throw switch on a porcelain base. One end post 
of the switch is connected by a short piece of 
the same wire to the antenna post of the set, 
the other to the ground post. The number- 
fourteen rubber-covered wire from the ground 
post of the switch is continued to the second 
post of the protective mechanism, drops down 
over the inside of the sill and in as nearly 
straight a line as possible goes to a ground 
clamp to which it is soldered. The ground 
clamp is soldered to the water pipe, which was 

first sandpapered at the point of contact, 
just where it comes into the house. When 
the receiver is in use the switch is thrown 
toward it; when not in use, toward the win- 
dow, so that the antenna is entirely discon- 
nected from the set. 
The antenna wire should not pass over or 
under electric-light or power wires, because, 
if either it or they should break, a dan- 
gerous short circuit might result. Unless 
the wire is inclosed in an insulating tube 
it should not run nearer than four inches 
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to an electric-light wire. It is less likely to pick 
up squeals from a neighbor’s set if it runs per- 
pendicular rather than parallel to his antenna. 
It should run at right angles to near-by trolley 
wires to avoid picking up a power hum. One of 
the many forms of protective mechanism must 
be used with this or any other outside antenna. 
None is needed for an indoor antenna. The 
grounding switch is a recommended but not a 
required element of the installation. 

Many variations of this installation are 
possible, though none perhaps have all its 
advantages. Glazed porcelain is a better in- 
sulator than unglazed; and unglazed porcelain 
is better than composition. Two insulators of 
inferior material are better than one. Copper 
is better than phosphor bronze, copper-clad 
steel or aluminum. Stranded cable, flat-braided 
cable, bare single-strand wire and copper ribbon 
are all possible. Lead-in and ground wires should 
be of the same size, or at least of the same 
current-carrying capacity, as the antenna 
wire itself. Unless of approved copper-clad 
steel, in which case it may be number seven- 
teen, it must not be smaller than number 
fourteen. 

There are many types of insulators designed 
for use at the point where the wire enters the 
house. The common white porcelain tube re- 
quires an auger hole of five eighths of an inch. 
An insulated bushing that contains a copper 
rod to which-the wire is connected at either end 
is of the same diameter. Tubes with down- 
turned weather ends are available. Have a 
separate tube for each wire through the wall. 


If you do not care about opening the window, 
you can make the hole for the lead-in either 
through the glass itself or through the frame 
instead of through the casing, as was suggested. 
A board three or four inches wide that fits into 
the partly opened window, which is then shut 
down to hold it, can be bored to accommodate 
the lead-in. That arrangement makes holes 
in house or window unnecessary. The lead-in 
may come in under the closed window through 
what is called a belt lead. To make a belt lead 
drill single holes in either end of a strip of 
copper and put binding posts in them. Wrap 
the strip in several thicknesses of tire tape, 
otherwise known as friction tape. If anything 
is to be gained by so doing, bring the lead-in 
through the wall near the top of the house. 
In any case attach the protective mechanism 
near the point of entrance. It matters not 
whether the mechanism is indoors or out, ex- 
cept that an arrester made for indoor use may 
become wet and ground the set if used outside. 

If no water pipe is available, an eight-foot 
metal pipe open at both ends and driven into 
moist ground will serve. The wire is fastened to 
the end above ground. Water is occasionally 
poured into the pipe. A copper plate four feet 
square with the wire soldered to it is g 
A wire submerged in a well, but not ina cistern, 
or a number of twenty-five-foot wires buried in 
a fan-shaped pattern or the grounded steel 
frame of a building do. A counterpoise 
that consists of a wire of the same length as the 
antenna and suspended parallel to it ten feet 
above the ground can be used as a ground for 
the set, but not for the protective mechanism. 
A fence wire can be used as a counterpoise. 
Steam pipes can be used in place of water 
pipes, but are not so good. Gas pipes will not do. 
The lead to the:ground should always be as 
short and direct as possible. 

In the installation illustrated there is only 
one ground. It serves both for the instruments 
and for the protective mechanism. Where it is 
necessary to have many turns in the indoor 
ground it is well to use it for the set alone and 
to have a separate outdoor ground for the pro- 
tective mechanism. In that case the protective 
mechanism is outside near the lead-in tube. 
The lead-in goes to one terminal and thence 
into the house. The other terminal of the pro- 
tective mechanism is connect to a pipe, a 
copper plate or the like in the ground directly 
beneath. The ground post of the set is connected 
to the inside ground. 

As a last word, remember that a good outside 
antenna is better than an inside one, that 
never—even in midsummer—is a radio antenna 
any more dangerous than a bedspring under a 
mattress, and that the better the antenna the 
better the receiver, whatever its type. 
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KBOO: A GAME THAT RIVALS 
CHECKERS 


NOTED inventor and man of science 
A included a new game of skill in a list of 
“things wanted” that he printed not 
long ago. Intellectual games where nothing is 
left. to the chance of first play, the deal or the 
throw of dice are rare; chess, checkers and go- 
bang, or simplified forms of it like tit-tat-to, 
are the only ones popularly known in this 
country. The Companion suggests that kboo, 
a game widely known throughout Africa and 
Asia, will fill the want. It is quickly learned, 
and it is certainly the equal, and some .think 
the superior, of chess and checkers. 

Kboo is a game of pure skill. It is played in 
various forms and under various names; as 
mancala, kale, wa-we, bau, poo, boo and kboo. 
Since a popular form of the game is played in 
Liberia, in which the United States has always 
been interested, the Liberian name, kboo, may 
well be adopted i in this country. It represents 
the sound caused when the counters with which 
the game is played are dropped into the com- 
partments of the game board. 

The board contains twelve circular com- 
partments of any convenient size arranged in 
parallel rows of six each. Each of the two 
players guards the row of compartments near- 
est him. There are forty-eight counters. In 
the beginning they are divided equally be- 
tween the players, twenty-four to each, and 
the players distribute them, four in each of 
their own compartments. 

No advantage attaches to the first move. 
The elder player may lead in the first game, 
the younger in the second, and so on, alter- 
satay: To begin, the player takes the four 
counters from any one of his six compart- 
ments and distributes them one by one in the 
four compartments next to the right of the 
hole from which he took them. Fig. 1 repre- 
sents the condition of the board after A has 
made one of the six first moves open to him 
Player B in turn takes all of the counters 
from any one of his compartments and dis- 
tributes them one by one in the successive 
holes to his right. The play continues always 
in that direction, roundabout from left to 
right, which is the direction opposite to that 
in which the hands of a clock move. Players 


move in turn, taking all of the counters, 
whether there be one or twenty, from any one 
of their own compartments and distributing 
them one in each succeeding compartment in 
the direction of play. 

If the last of the counters dropped by a 
player in any move falls.in one of his oppo- 


A carved playing board from Africa 


nent’s compartments that contained either only 
one or two counters, the player removes from 
the board the two or three counters then in the 
compartment. He also takes all the counters 
from all of his opponent’s compartments im- 
mediately preceding the last one that con- 
tained either cmp one or two before the move 
was made. This play is called a “catch.” 
Player A in Fig. 2 can catch by playing 
either from compartment 5 or compartment 6. 
id - lays. from 5 his last counter will fall in 
he will catch two counters from 8 and 
pot > tan 7, but will not take the counters 
from his own compartment 6. If 7 were empty, 
he could catch only the two counters in 8. 
Counters that have been caught are not re- 
turned. to the board. When forced to choose 
between making a catch and preventing your 
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opponent from making a catch, it is usually 
better to take the second course. 

The game goes on until one player has no 
counters with which to play when his turn 
comes. The object of the game, therefore, is to 
accumulate as many counters as possible and 
allow as few as possible to go to your opponent. 
Each player reckons the number of counters 
that he has at the end of the game, and the 
holder of the greater number wins. 

The ending of the partly completed game 
shown in Fig. 2 will illustrate the play. At the 
moment shown A has nine counters on the 
board and has caught fourteen; B has ten on 
the board and has caught fifteen. A moves first 
from compartment 6. He catches two counters 
from 7. The play goes on thus: B 10, A 4, B 11 
(B catches three from 2), A 3, B 8, A 1, B 9, 
A 2, B 10, A 3, B 11, Al, B 12, A 3. It is B’s 
move, but he has no counters on the board. 
B has eighteen counters that he has caught; 
A has fourteen on the board plus sixteen 
caught, a total of thirty. Many other courses 
of play might have been followed. 

Playing equipment is easily assembled. 
Counters may consist of seed beans, split peas, 
pebbles, orange pips or other similar objects. 
A board can be made by drawing three-inch 
circles on a sheet of cardboard; by mounting 
several superimposed sheets of cardboard in 
which holes have been cut upon a solid base; 
by hollowing out compartments in a planed 

by assembling small cardboard boxes 
or, best of all, small butter plates on a table 
or tray. 
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A BARREL-STAVE TOBOGGAN 


HE barrel-stave toboggan combines the 

good qualities of a double-runner and an 

ordinary toboggan. You can steer it like a 
double-runner, yet you can use it in deep, light 
snow. Most, if not all of the materials can be 
found in the woodshed. 

Select enough smooth, firm barrel staves to 
make two runners fourteen inches wide and as 
long as the staves. Place the edges so that the 
staves will fit together side by side, and by 
driving thin wire nails from beneath and clinch- 
ing them on top fasten the ends to strips of 
wood one-half inch thick and two inches wide. 
To keep the wood from splitting bore holes for 
the nails. Place the blocks that support the 
seat board, which should be made of 2 x 4 
stock, about two thirds of the distance from the 
front to the back (Fig. 1). The rear block is a 
simple, straight piece, 2” x 4’ x 14”, but the 
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front block should be trimmed away and round- 
ed so that you can rest your feet on it 
when you steer (Fig. 3). Fasten the blocks 
to the runners by screws from beneath, coun- 


x 
Twotthirds distance: 7 
i from front end — 


tersunk so that the heads are slightly below the 
surface. Bore a hole about two and one-half 
inches deep into the front block to receive the 
steering post (Fig. 3), for which you can use a 
piece of old broom handle about six inches long. 
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Round off the top of it, fit it snugly into the 
hole and secure it with a nail driven through the 
side of the block (Fig. 3). For the seat board 
select a strong board one inch thick, ten inches 
wide and five feet long. Trim away the front 
(Fig. 2) so that 
you can use your 
feet in steering. 





With staples oreye- Edge 
bolts fasten theseat tourided 
board to the rear 5 
block eight inches 2 
from the rear end Fig. 3 


of the board. Get 
two iron washers that fit the steering post and 
place them between the block and the seat 
board (Fig. 3). In the centre of the seat board 
six inches from the front end bore a hole slightly 
larger than the steering post (Fig. 2) and to 
hold the board in place drive a metal pin through 
the steering post a quarter of an inch above 
the seat board (Fig. 3). 

Plane and sandpaper all materials and paint 
all surfaces except the under side of the run- 
ners, which should be oiled. 


°° 
Stunts in Tumbling 


They are in the January Department 
Number 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL ANNUAL 


DIPLOMA for work well done is the best 
souvenir of a high school course. The 
next best thing is a book that provides a 
complete illustrated record of your school life. 
Such books, issued annually in June by the 
senior class in thousands of high schools, are 
better than personal scrap books, photograph 
albums or “memory books.” They are valuable 
souvenirs, but they are more than souvenirs: 
they give every senior a chance to be recog- 
nized by his classmates; they interest parents; 
they help those who own them to describe their 
school to the new friends that they make in col- 
lege or elsewhere; they will be referred to occa- 
sionally every year for some fact about an old 
friend or a half-remembered accomplishment. 
They are worth all the planning and pains that 
are devoted to them. 

The planning should begin no later than 
December—better still in June, a year before 
the date of issue. Then there will be no cause for 
worry as the time of publication approaches. 
The project takes form when an editor and a 
business manager are chosen. As those staff 
leaders are to spend perhaps four hundred, per- 
haps twenty-five hundred, ‘dollars of their 
schoolmates’ money they should be elected 
because they are qualified and for no other 
reason. Once elected, they must have the sup- 
port of those who elected them, for their posi- 
tions mean one part honor and ninety-nine 
parts hard work. 

In a school that is to issue a yearbook for the 
first time the staff leaders should chosen 
from the senior class. If the book is to be pub- 
lished every year, a succession of qualified 
leaders can be assured by causing each year’s 
junior class to elect two of its members to as- 
sume the titles and duties of assistant editor 
and second assistant business manager. When 
those thus chosen become seniors they will 
automatically become editor and business 
manager, and no senior election will be neces- 


The editor and the business manager will 
appoint as adviser and auditor a teacher who, 
like them, is willing and qualified and whose 














THE COMPANION 


advice they will be ready to take. The three can 
then select the board, which may well consist of 
an assistant editor, a junior or a senior, who 
shall have charge of obtaining or preparing 
special things such as junior, sophomore and 
freshman class histories, calendars of events 
and class honor rolls; an organizations editor to 
collect photographs and articles regarding 
teams, clubs and plays; a senior-album editor to 
collect the photographs and biographies of the 
seniors; an art editor to prepare a cover design 
and decorative headings; an editor for the 
humorous section; and two assistant business 
managers to work with the manager in financ- 
ing and delivering the 

Decide whether the book is to be an en- 
larged special issue of the school monthly or a 
separate publication with an individual name. 
Study every annual you can find. Plan to make 
your book something more than a mere senior 
album. At least two-thirds of the school can be 
expected to subscribe if it contains information 
about every class. Arrange a preliminary layout 
showing how much space is to be devoted to 
photographs and drawings and how much to 
text. On the basis of the layout get from your 
printer a contract that provides both you and 
him with a working schedule like this: 

“Contract for the ‘Newtonian.’ (1) Book to be 
issued June 1. Cover to be plain boards covered 
with scarlet Sunburst paper stam in gold 
according to design left at the office. (2) Four 
hundred (400) copies, six hundred dollars ($600) 
for the job, including an allowance of one hun- 
dred and seventy-five ($175) for cuts, in accord- 
ance with preliminary layout. One hundred 
and fifty-eight pages (158) including sixteen 
(16) pages of advertisement. (3) Photographs 
are to be received on April 15 or on April 30 at 
the latest. Most of the manuscript to be in by 
April 20 and balance by April 30. (4) All first 
proof in galley strips to be received on May 10 
and final proofs on May 15.” 

Make an expense budget and know where 
all the money is to come from. The subscription 
price must not so high as to discourage 
schoolmates from ken It can fairly be 
counted on to pay one half to two thirds of the 
cost. The remainder must come from the pro- 
ceeds of some entertainment, from a charge 
made to organizations and persons to cover the 
cost of the half-tone cuts of their photographs 
or from advertisements. 

Divide the task of collecting editorial ma- 
terial among the board members. Plan your 
attractions in detail, remembering that photo- 
graphs are always more interesting than draw- 
ings or text. Prepare a dummy with twice as 
many leaves as there will be pages in the com- 
pleted book. Use only one side of each leaf and 
letter them alternately R (right) and L (left) 
and assign space. Decide what form the senior 
biographies are to take and print and distribute 
a blank such as this: ' 

“Name (in full)—Nicknames—Date and 
place of birth—Course in high school—Home 
room—Entered from (school)—Future plans 
(college or business)—Hobby—School activi- 
ties (teams, clubs, etc.).” 

en the blanks are collected go over them 
to make sure they are uniform: that the Dra- 
matic Club is always called the Dramatic Club 
and not the Drama Club, the Dramatic So- 
ciety, or “dramatics”’; that dates are given 
‘‘December 6, 1907,’’ not “‘the sixth of Decem- 
ber, 1907,” ‘‘12-6-07,”’ or “6-12-07.”” Some edi- 
tors add to each biography a descriptive quota- 
tion or pseudo-quotation such as ‘Not to be 
laughed at or scorned because she was little of 
stature” or “Cheer up, the worst is yet to 
come.”’ If you do this, be careful that the quota- 
tion will not hurt the feelings of the subject. 

Below is a list of things that are commonly 
found in high school annuals: 


Title page. 

Table of contents. 

Dedication and photograph of the subject. 

Foreword, or preface. (Includes acknowledg- 
ments.) 

Photograph of school building. 

Group photograph of faculty. 

Information about faculty. (Names, degrees, 
addresses, courses given, rooms occupied.) 

In memoriam. (Names of deceased members 
of graduating class.) 

Group photograph of staff. 

Information about staff. 

Photograph of senior class officers and infor- 
mation about them. 

Photograph of class-day officers and informa- 
tion about them: salutatorian, valedictorian, 
historian, prophet, statistician. 

Class album containing individual photo- 
graphs and biographies of seniors. 

Class poem. 

Class statistics. 

Class day programme. 

Graduation programme. 

Facsimiles of signatures of the seniors. 

Group photographs of under classes. 

Large photographs of and information about 
under-class officers. 

Class histories. 

Student honor rolls. 

Literary: best poems, stories and editorials. 

Athletics: photographs of teams, summaries 
of activities, personnel. 

Organizations: group photographs of mem- 
bers, summaries of activities. 

Jokes. (May be run into the advertising 
pages.) 

Informal snapshots of prominent members of 
the school. Photographs of the lawn party, 
sleigh ride, spring festival and big game. 
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HORIZONTAL 
1. Green spot in des- 24. Returning from 
ert. time to time. 
5. Bird. 26. Abbreviation for 
10. Want. boy’s name. 
12. Edge. 27. Pronoun. 
13. Particle of electric- 29. Preposition. 
31. One who eats. 
14, Pant ‘of the name 34. Same as 21. 
of a kind of 35. Foot of an animal. 


soap. - Term used with 





16. Abbreviation for a pro. 
political party. 38. Out of sight. 
17. Upon. 39.. Prevaricator. 
18. High bank. 41. Character from 
20. Therefore. Shakespeare. 
21. Scotch word for 42. Older. 
scythe. 43. Mother. 
22. Note in the vocal 
scale. 
VERTICAL 
1. Plant. 19. French word mean- 
2. Age. ing flower. 
3. Japanese copper 21. Large body of wa- 
coin. ter. 
4. Contraction of I 23. Abbreviation used 
would in mathematics. 
6. Pronoun. 25. Tree. 
7. Help. 28. Serpent. 
8. Term used in old 30. Part of an animal. 
Roman calen- 32. Preposition. 
dar. 33. Printer’s sign. 
9. Fruit. 34. A country. 
11. Migrate. 36. A compact mass. 
14. Abbreviation for 38. Part of a dress. 
boy’s name. 40. Prefix. 
15. Conjunction. 41. Notein vocal scale. 
18. Imaginary circle in 


the heavens. 


ANSWERS TO CROSS-WORD PUZZLE 
A IN DEC. 4 ISSUE 
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Parts, Sets and Supplies 


We have a new plan which 
enables you to get Nationally 
Advertised Radio p 

rect by mail caving time,money 4 
and trouble. Big Opportunity for 
any Radio Fan to get what you want 
at an affordable price. 


ALL FREE W: With the com Hote dots details of our 
send io Catal efading 
five interesting and fnstre ive tbe on Radio i ine = 
-ups, ete. This is not a trial o! 
ks are yours to keep without any charge Fn chy 


Send No Money—Just Your Name 
and ae lainly 2 ie and everything will be sent 
postp: rite today before books are all gone. 
pl KING, Inc.,163 W.Washington St.,Chicago 
Dept. Y-12 Guaranteed Radio Products 
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Better -Costs Less 
Radio 

It is a delight to operate a Crosley. The immediate 

response to the turn of the dials; the clearness of recep- 

tion from far distant points; the real ease with which 

interference may be tuned out; all help to make Crosley 

reception distinctive and exceptionally pleasurable. 

he very low cost at which this really remarkable radio 

performance can be obtained ce Crosley sets with- 
in the reach of all — the ideal Christmas gift. 

Bring Continued Happiness to All witha Crosley Radio. 
FOR SALE BY GOOD DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
Write for Complete Catalog 
THE be yt RADIO CORPORATION 

wel Crosley, Jr., President 
12293 ounlens Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
Crosley Owns and Operates Broadcasting Station WLW 


Crosley Three Tube Model 52, $30.00 
With tubes and Crosley Phones, $45.75 


Cit 


Crosley Regenera- 
tive Receivers are 
licensed under Arm- 
strong U.S. Patent 
1,113,149. 







Prices West of the Rockies — add 10% 
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PETS fi 
{ FAMILY 

Every family should have one or more pets. In es- 
t this it is our desire to assist our 


quuoners i in the euigtion, of these ged by pu 4 ame: a 


& sale. — 
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A thoroughbred White Colle, the finest, 
longest remembered gift for children. Sho- § 
mont White Collies are prize winners— . 
fearless, intelligent, 
Free bargain list or 
wireyourorder form mas deliv- 
MONT KENNELS ¥ 
hee ae Iowa. | 


Box ia. 





Sealyham A sporting pal for boys, an affectionate 

companion for girls. The best children’s 
Terriers dog. Puppies of finest pedigree $75 and 
The BEST XMAS UP. _Kenduskeag Valley Kennels, Bangor, 


PRESENT aine. Clarence C. Stetson, Owner. 


SNOW WHITE ESKIMO PUPPIES 


ustrated catalogue 
The natural child’ ; 
Brockway Caneie, Baldwin, Kansas. 


are the very thing for that con- 
i Gepee Present. 





5c 2 ares ill 
| A Deautitul ule iotolligent 
pet and trick dog. 


Pekingese Puppies 





Let us tell you about th Kinryo Kennels, 6075 Oak- 
wood Ave., Coll < fHill, "Cincianatt, Ohio. 0 One of the 
finest Pekingese Kennels in this country 





Born Oct. 11th, cmcaeel, Barberry 
Sealyham fifi Bootiegger’ A real pal for a child Priee 
Terrier $50 u THOS. SHELDON, Tel. 
PUPPIES 324W. Peninebeck, New York. 


COLLI 





for sale. Also book on waning 35c. 
F. R. Clark, Bloomington, Ill. 








RABBITS: CAVIES; PIGEONS. (1000 ot. re for 

stamp. SumMMIT RaBBITRY, Bernharts, 

PEAFOWL ” heneante 5 Reateme — Free Cir- 
cular. 


HN HASS,, Bettendorf, lowa, Dept. Y. 


a TERRIERS, Ch. stock. Good puppies generall; 
sale. O. D. Boycott, Kilbrack Kennels, Greensboro, } 
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Dever let silk garments 


lie damp and soiled in a hamper 


A conclusive safety test 
for garment soaps 


It is easy to determine 
whether or not a soap is 
gentle enough to be used 
for delicate garments. 


Simply ask yourself this 
question: 


“Would I use this 
soap on my face?” 


In the case of Ivory and 
Ivory Flakes your answer is 
instantly “Yes,” because you 
know that for forty-five 
years women have protected 
lovely complexions by the 
use of Ivory Soap. 


THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 








HE delicate, filmy silk things 

that fashion requires today will 

soon become streaked and faded 
if treated like the cottons of the gen- 
eral wash. 


Though worn but once and ap- 
parently unsoiled, silk blouses, under- 
garments, stockings, are sure to contain 
impurities which are ruinous to both 
colors and fabrics if allowed to remain 
even for a day. 


Each garment should, therefore, be 
washed in gentle Ivory suds as soon as 
possible after being worn. 


No, this is not a heavy task. Ivory 
suds, instantly made from Ivory Flakes 
or Ivory cake soap, cleanses fine things 
quickly—in just a few moments of 
dipping and squeezing. 

Stockings need no ironing. If you 
cannot iron at once the things that 


do need ironing, they should be laid 
away, fresh and clean, until ironing day 
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comes. What a difference this treat- 
ment will make in their appearance 
and lasting qualities! 


It is scarcely necessary to remind 
you that Ivory suds is safe for the 
finest things you own—harmless as 
pure water itself, for you already know 
that Ivory is the first choice of millions 
of women for the cleansing and pro- 
tection of.lovely complexions. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


Let us send you a free sample 
of IVORY FLAKES 


It will give us great pleasure 
to send you without charge 
a generous sample of Ivory 
Flakes, together with our beau- 
tifully illustrated booklet,“The 
Care of Lovely Garments,” a 
veritable encyclopaedia of 
laundering information. A tre- 
quest by mail will bring a 
prompt response. Addiess 
Procter & Gamble, 

Dept. 36-LF, 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Helpful suggestions 
for the care of your 
lovely garments 


To wash black silk, use salt in the 
suds, and tea or blue the last rinse 
very dark. Press first between thin 
black cloths, then again on wrong 
side of silk. 


Woolen garments should be’ 
washed in /ukewarm Ivory suds 
only, and rinsed in water of the 
same temperature. Extremes of 
heat or cold will shrink wool. 


To wash lace, soak a few minutes 
in cold water, then drop into a 
two-quart Mason jar containing 
one-fourth package Ivory Flakes 
and one quart boiling water. Shake 
jar briskly until lace is clean, then 
put fresh suds in jar, place it on a 
block of wood in a kettle half full 
of hot water and boil for fifteen 
minutes. 
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